: 
| Children, the world areund, will they 
| live and learn in a world at peace? 





Two sisters, Latvian war orphans, arrive at 
New York under sponsorship of the U. §$ 


| Comm. for the Cere of European Children. 
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At left: Japanese college student teaching 
gomes to the children of farm women. 
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AFL President Urges Higher Salaries 
As Answer to Teacher Shortage 


President William Green of the American Federation of Labor sent the following 
letter, under date of September 25, 1946 to all officers of central labor bodies and state fed- 
erations of labor, urging all affiliated labor groups to initiate an active campaign to secure 
higher salaries for teachers as the answer to the serious teacher shortage problem facing 
the nation. : 


TO THE OFFICERS OF STATE FEDERATIONS OF LABOR AND CITY CENTRAL 
BODIES: 


Facts and. information which have been assembled show that the teachers employed 
in the public schools of the nation are paid inadequate salaries. As a result there is a grave 
shortage of teachers in many of the public schools throughout the nation. In addition, be- 
cause of the lack of incentive caused by the payment of inadequate salaries for teachers, 
young people are refraining from entering teacher training colleges and preparing them- 
selves to follow the teaching profession. This is a serious question—one in which all classes 
of people, and particularly the membership of the American Federation, are deeply inter- 
ested. 


No group of public servants renders more faithful, patriotic and efficient service to 
‘ the children and people of our nation than the teachers employed in the public schools 
of the nation. It is clear the salaries of the teachers have not kept pace with the increases 
in salaries and wages which have been paid to those employed in all walks of life. In addi- 
tion the cost of living has increased for teachers in the public schools, the same as it has 
increased for all other workers, professional and otherwise. 


In view of these facts, I am appealing to the officers and members of State Federa- 
tions of Labor and City Central Bodies to join in the nationwide effort which is being put 
forth to provide for the payment of adequate wages to teachers employed in the public 
schools of the nation. I respectfully urge that you inaugurate forceful campaigns in your 
community and in your locality, independently and in close cooperation with local Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor teachers’ unions where they exist, in order to lift the economic 
standard of teachers and to bring about the payment to teachers employed in the public 
schools of decent salaries. Said salaries should be commensurate with the requirements of 
American citizenship and with the establishment and maintenance of the American stand- 
ard of life and living. 


The American Federation of Labor and its chartered State Federations of Labor, City 
Central Bodies and organized units everywhere can lead in this great fight for a decent 
salary to be paid teachers employed in the public schools of the nation. 


I respectfully urge you to take action as herein suggested in support of this praise- 
worthy purpose. Work together with other civic groups which will join with you and par- 
ticularly with local American Federation of Labor unions of teachers in your locality 
where such local unions exist. Make it clear to the proper authorities who officially and le- 
gally deal with the question of the payment of salaries to teachers that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will not pause or cease its efforts until justice is done the teachers of the 
nation and decent salaries are paid them for the service they render in the public schools 


of the nation. 
Very truly yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM GREEN 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
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AFT Executive Council 
Holds First Meeting 


7 new AFT Executive Council held its first 


meeting on the Friday evening, Saturday, and 
Sunday following the AFT convention in St. Paul. 
The first task was to take action on the un- 
finished business turned over to it by vote of the 
convention. The reports of all convention com- 
mittees which, because of lack of time, had not 
had an opportunity to present their reports or to 
complete them before adjournment were care- 
fully studied. 


Education by New Media 

In accordance with recommendations made by 
the convention committee on new media, the 
Council voted to: (1) ask for as much time as 
possible on the AFL’s national radio network 
program for the presentation of programs pre- 
pared by AFT members; (2) renew the AFT’s 
request to the Federal Radio Education Commit- 
tee (FREC) for a seat on that committee; 
(3) ask the AFT’s standing committee on educa- 
tion by new media to arrange for an exhibit, at 
the next AFT convention, of audio-visual aids, 
literature, and projects, and also radio scripts— 
both those useful in classroom teaching and those 
useful to teachers and teachers’ unions for public 
relations. 


Pensions and Retirement 

The following recommendations of the con- 
vention committee on pensions and retirement 
were accepted: 


1. There should be a continuing committee ap- 
pointed to act, in conjunction with the AFT office, 
as a clearing house for the benefit of all locals desir- 
ing information and help in the matter of pensions. 
To assist in this project the national office should be 
authorized and instructed to send letters to all locals 
asking for pamphlet information, actuarial state- 
ments, copies of the law establishing the fund, annual 
reports, and other material. Members of the pension 
committee should compile information received by the 
AFT office, and compile a bibliography. Digests of 
pension laws and pension notes could be published in 
the AMERICAN TEACHER from time to time. Locals 
should be encouraged to submit their questions and 
problems on pensions to the national office, where 
the attempt would be made to recommend solutions. 

2. The AFT should see that a bill is introduced in 
Congress, or should support one that may be intro- 
duced, to exempt from federal gross income tax pen- 
sions and annuities up to $1500. 

3. The AFT should work toward providing every 
teacher the apportunit¥~ef_belonging to a pension 
system commensurate with professional standards. 








Insurance and Credit Unions 

The Council voted to turn over the report of 
the convention committee on insurance and credit 
unions to the AFT’s standing committee in this 
field. 


Child Care 

It was agreed that the special committee on 
child care should be continued, with emphasis 
given to child delinquency. 


Research and Compilation Work 

A plan for the expansion of the AFT office 
force to provide at least one worker to do research 
and compilation work for the use of AFT mem- 
bers was adopted. 
AFT Organization 

Steps were taken to carry out the plan for or- 
ganization recommended by the convention. (See 
page 19.) Information concerning this plan has 
been sent to officers of all locals and state federa- 
tions. 


Labor Problems in the Curriculum 

The Council urged a program of curriculum 
construction wherein the problems of labor and 
the viewpoint of labor are adequately taught in 
the public schools, including teacher-training in- 
stitutions. 


Legislative Subcommittee Appointed 

The following legislative subcommittee of the 
Council was set up: President Joseph Landis, 
Secretary-Treasurer Irvin Kuenzli, Washington 
Representative Selma Borchardt, and Vice-Presi- 





a 


On the Subjects: 


“The Danger of Racial and Religious Prejudice to Democracy”: 
“The Contribution of Trade Unions to Democracy’ 


CONTEST RULES 


The contest is open to any 10th, 11th or 12th Grade pupil in a secondary school (public, private or 
parochial) within the territorial limits of the United States. 

Each essay must be the original work of the pupil. The essay must be limited to 500 words. It should 
be typewritten on white paper of standard 11 by 8% inch size. Use one side only and double-space! 


school principal and the name of any faculty mem ber acting as advisor in this project must appear on 
each manuscript. The contestant must also list his or her school grade. 

4. Entries must be postmarked not later than March 31st, 1947. Send your entry to: F. Brainerd Bridg- 
man, Associate Secretary, National Religion and Labor Foundation, 106 Carmel St., New Haven 11, Conn. 


dents Arthur Elder, 
Lettisha Henderson. 


Irving Fullington, and 


. Delegates to the AFL Convention 


To represent the AFT at the AFL convention, 
the following delegates were chosen: Selma 
Borchardt, John Connors, Arthur Elder, Irvin 
Kuenzli, and Joseph Landis. 


Council Committees Appointed 
To carry out various instructions and recom- 
mendations given to the Council by the conven- 


tion, several Council committees were appointed, ° 


One committee is to study plans for equalizing 
traveling expenses of delegates to the AFT con- 
vention; another is to consider plans for a pen- 
sion system for AFT office employees; another 
is to consider the problem of segregated locals, 


Chairman of AFT Standing Committees 
Appointed 

Chairmen for al] the standing committees were 
appointed, but since there has not been time to 
learn whether all those named have accepted, the 
list of committee chairmen will not be announced 


until later. 


AFT Commission to Continue Its Work 

The Council voted that the work of the AFT 
Commission on Educational Reconstruction 
should be continued. The immediate project of 
the Commission is the publication of a book 
which will present an over-all picture of the 
present needs of American education. 
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: Students in Senior High Schools 
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Each essay becomes the property of the Foundation, which reserves the privilege of publishing the same. 
Under the Auspices of the National Religion and Labor Foundation, 106 Carmel St.. New Haven, Conn. 


1 
2 
3. The full name and home address of the contestant, the name and address of his school, the name of the 
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U.S. COMMISSION FOR U.N.E.S.C.O. 


Press Association Photo 


In the front rew, on the extreme left, is Miss Selma Borchardt, AFT’s representative on the Commission, 


NOVEMBER IS U.N.E.S.C.O. MONTH 


O EMPHASIZE that mutual understanding 

among peoples contributes to peace and se- 
curity, and to show how UNESCO can help in 
promoting such understanding, October 28 to 
November 30 is being celebrated as UNESCO 
month. 

During this period also the first meeting of 
the General Conference of UNESCO is to be 
held in Paris, where the permanent headquarters 
of the organization have been established. At 
this conference each member nation will be rep- 
resented by not more than five delegates, selected 
in most countries with the help of a National 
Commission on Education, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation. 

Miss Selma Borchardt, AFT’s Washington rep- 
resentative, is one of the members of the U.S. 
Commission, the function of which is to advise 
the Department of State on matters related to 
UNESCO and to serve as a link with national 
and local groups. The American Federation of 
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Teachers is one of 50 organizations who were 
invited to name a representative. 

At the first meeting of the U.S. Commission, 
held in Washington, September 23 to 26, the 
group recommended the following program: 


1. A conference on textbook preparation and 
revision, to bring about elimination of bias, mil- 
itarism, and nationalism in texts. 


2. A plan to improve the teaching of inter- 
national understanding, “provided it is not mere 
fact-finding activity, but one of great sociological 
scope and depth.” 


3. A conference on adult education, “with 
the suggestion that it not be too formalized.” 

From separate roundtables on mass media, 
libraries, and social sciences, came suggestions 
that UNESCO establish a world-wide radio net- 
work, popular libraries and museums in areas 
where they do not now exist, and “help create 
an atmosphere in which art can flourish.” 











International Bill of Rights 
Proposed by AFL 


HE American Federation of Labor has pro- 
ard to the Social and Economic Council 
of the United Nations that an “international bill 
of rights” become a part of the general peace 
treaty, and has submitted a 12-point document 
for the Council’s consideration. 

The proposal would guarantee religious, politi- 
cal, and economic rights to peoples in every coun- 
try, and calls for raising labor standards through- 
out the world. Without these guarantees in all 
countries, there will be no peace in any country, 
it declared. 

The “international bill of rights” was prepared 
by Matthew Woll, President of the Labor League 
for Human Rights, and David Dubinsky, Presi- 
dent of the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union. Both are AFL Vice Presidents and are 
its consultants to the Social and Economic 
Council. The proposal was sent to Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes and Trygve Lie, Secretary 
General of UN, for consideration by the Council’s 
Commission on Human Rights. 

The AFL has a consultative relationship with 
the Social and Economic Council on a par with 
that held by the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. The WFTU has not yet made proposals 
along the line of those embodied in the AFL 
document. 

The following 12 points highlight the proposal: 

1) Every human being—irrespective of race, 
color, creed, sex or national origin—has the right 
to pursue his or her work and spiritual develop- 
ment in conditions of freedom and dignity. 

2) Freedom of expression and association is 
vital to the preservation of the basic liberties and 
the enhancement of the spiritual and material 
progress of the human race. These rights must 
be inviolate for those who oppose, no less than 
for those who support, a ruling party or a regime 
at any specific moment. Genuine freedom means 
the right of association and organization into 
various, into differing, educational, religious, eco- 
nomic, political and trade union organizations, 
without fear of the threat of direct or indirect 
control and compulsion by governmental or any 
other agencies. 


Social Legislation Stressed 


3) The right to organize and work for a con- 
stantly more equitable distribution of the na- 
tional income and wealth and the right to strive 
for the enhancement of the moral and material 
well-being of the people—for better health and 
security against the ravages of unemployment, | 
accidents, sickness and old age—are to be con- 
sidered inalienable. The conditions of work un- 
der modern large-scale industry make it especially 
necessary for the working people to have an effec- 
tive system of social legislation which will pro- 
vide minimum wages; maximum working hours; 
guarantees against the employment of child la- 
bor; adequate medical care; accident, unemploy- 
ment and old-age insurance, and other such vital 
measures making for effective social security of 
the population. 

4) Labor standards should be raised through- 
out the world. There is no more effective way of 
stimulating the revival of production and the in- 
ternational expansion of markets than by increas- 
ing the purchasing power of the great mass of 
people in every couniry. 

5) Freedom of religion and the right to re- 
ligious worship are indispensable to a truly 
democratic society and must be guaranteed. 

6) The right of asylum is to be guaranteed by 
all nations. No human being who is a refugee 
from any political regime he disapproves is to be 
forced to return to territory under the sovereignty 
of that regime. 

7) The right to migrate or leave temporarily 
or permanently a country in which a citizen does 
not want to remain must be assured, limited only 
by the laws of immigration of the country which 
he may wish to visit. 


Freedom of Expression 


8) There must be freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression and full access to the opinions of others. 

9) The more full and complete knowledge of 
the world is extended and realized by the peoples 
of all nations, the less will be the distance and 
misunderstandings between nations and peoples. 
Therefore, the right of free access to, and ex- 
change of information—scientific, economic, 
social, religious, and political—the promotion of 
knowledge and of cultural relations, the full and 
free dissemination of news by radio and press 
must be assured. 

10) Involuntary servitude in any shape, man- 
ner or form or under any guise shall be outlawed 
and discontinued by all nations and all peoples. 
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11) There must be freedom from arbitrary 
arrest, detention, search and seizure; proper judi- 
cial determination of arrest and charges; a fair 
public trial by jury or competent and unpreju- 
diced court constituted in accordance with normal 
judicial procedure, right of habeas corpus and 
freedom from arbitrary imposition of penalties. 


Human Rights Above All Else 


12) The key to the entire approach of human 
rights must be the placing of respect for human 
personality and welfare above all else. In this 
spirit, the above rights can have tangible mean- 
ing and practical application only if there is: 

(a) Real security for all human beings, and 
freedom from discrimination on account of race, 
color, creed or difference of political belief from 
the government in control or the party in power. 

(b) No peace-time conscription or militariza- 
tion of workers protesting or striking against 
conditions of labor which they consider as unfair 
or unsatisfactory. 

(c) No economic or political discrimination 
nor punishment for differences of political opinion 
or religious belief and practices. The threat of 
being sent to concentration or, labor camps as a 


punishment for difference of opinion with any 
government authority or dominant political party 
must be completely removed. 

(d) Freedom from censorship of books, press, 
radio, and art, having due regard to the require- 
ments of morals and decency. 

(e) Freedom from terror of secret police sur- 
veillance, arrest, or torture. This can be assured 
only through the abolition of all political police 
and concentration camps in every country. 





To those who are critical of the AFL’s position 
in its refusal to affiliate with the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, let us observe that until 
all affiliates of the WFTU are free trade unions, 
free from government domination and control, 
and free to subscribe to these fundamental con- 
cepts of human liberty and decency, the AFL 
cannot affiliate with the WFTU without in ef- 
fect surrendering its adherence to these prin- 
ciples of liberty, freedom, democracy, and justice. 
For affiliation always connotes approval, at least 
in large part, of the principles, philosophy and 
practices of the organization joined. 

JOSEPH F. LANDIS 


SHOULD TEACHERS STRIKE? 


As directed by convention action, the AMERICAN. TEACHER presents here some of the argu- 
ments for and against the use of the strike technique by teachers. These arguments are gleaned 
from various statements made by AFT members when the question of reexamining the AFT non- 


strike policy was being considered. 


Contrary to reporis in the public press, the AFT has not changed its non-strike policy. Reports 
of such a change probably origingted in a misinterpretation of AFT convention action by which the 
AFT Executive Council was directed to “reexamine” the non-strike policy. 


For 


(1) Teachers have the right to strike. 

(a) The right of employees to strike in order 
to obtain redress of grievances and to improve 
salaries and working conditions is well estab- 
lished in American tradition and law. For organ- 
ized teachers to give up such a fundamental 
right might weaken their position even in routine 
negotiations where the actual use of the strike 
would be but a dim possibility. 

Teachers, like other workers, have a right to a 
decent standard of living. They are having a 
desperate time trying to make their small salaries 
stretch to provide a decent standard of living for 
themselves and their families. As members of a 
fixed income group, they have always suffered 
in a period of inflation. Adjustment of fixed 
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Against 

(1) Teachers do not have the right to strike. 

(a) It is illegal, in some states, for public em- 
ployees to strike. Besides, in many cases a teach- 
ers’ strike would involve a breach of contract, 
since salaries, duties, and relation to the employer 
are frequently defined in contracts. 

A strike involving a breach of contract might 
lead to dire consequences such as the refusal of 
the school board to rehire teachers involved in a 
strike, curtailment of seniority rights, and, in 
some states, even to the suspension of their teach- 
ing certificates. Such consequences might sefi- 
ously jeopardize the future usefulness of the 
teachers. Furthermore, it is doubtful if a strike 
involving a breach of contract would be support- 
ed by other union groups. Without such support 


7 








salaries to a rising cost of living has always been 
too slow. 

(b) As for the argument that teachers have no 
ethical right to strike because a teachers’ strike 
deprives the children of their educational op- 
portunities, it may well be that the great improve- 
ment brought to the educational system as a 
result of the strike would far outweigh the com- 
partively small loss. 


(2) The strike may well be a desperate but 
indispensable means of rescuing American chil- 
dren from an intolerable and crucial situation: 


(a) Thousands of schools have been closed for 
lack of teachers. 


(b) Millions of American children are being 
taught by teachers who are unable to meet the 
minimum requirements for teaching in their re- 
spective localities. | 

(c) Teacher training institutions report a 
sharp decrease in the number of students plan- 
ning to enter the teaching profession. 


(d) The alarming teacher shortage is caused 
primarily by the failure to pay adequate salaries 
and to provide satisfactory working conditions. 
Yet America, as the wealthiest nation in the 
world, can well afford to spend for education a 
much larger proportion of its wealth than the 
2% to 3% which it is now spending for this 
purpose. 

(e) Phe educational opportunities offered to 
American children are seriously limited by over- 
crowded classes and lack of equipment and sup- 
plies. These limitations could be removed if the 
American public would be willing to spend for 
education an amount somewhere near that spent 
for tobacco or liquor or movies or cosmetics. 

Educational needs are immediate. A strike 
may well be the only effective tool to expedite 
the meeting of these needs and alleviate the 
present crisis in education. 


(3) In many communities the citizens are so 
apathetic that only drastic action, such as a 
teachers’ strike, will rouse them to take neces- 
sary steps to improve their schools. Teachers 
may try every other means of letting the public 
know that the schools are in a desperate plight, 
but until parents find their children actually 
without teachers, they will not realize that some- 
thing must be done. A new technique for awak- 
ening the public to its responsibility may be 
necessary. 


a teachers’ strike could not be successful. 
(b) It is not ethical for teachers to strike. An 
industrial strike is used as a weapon to curtail 
the employer’s activity, reduce his profits, and 
thus compel him to give consideration to the 
human values involved in employer-employee 
relationships. The rights of the public are only 
indirectly involved. Boards of education, how- 
ever, have no profits that can be cut. A teachers’ 
strike would be a weapon aimed directly at the 
public interest and would weaken the teachers’ 
position of leadership in the community. 


(2) A teachers’ strike is an invasion of the 
student’s recognized right to receive an education 
in a democracy. A teachers’ strike is a strike 
against the best interests of the students who 
are but innocent bystanders in any dispute be- 
tween teachers and employers. The loss of even 
a single day’s schooling is a serious infringement 
of the student’s right. Since most of the students 
are children of workers who depend on the public 
schools to educate their sons and daughters, a 
teachers’ strike is in effect a strike by one group 
of workers against another group of workers. 


(3) Teachers should not strike because their 
aims can be attained more effectively by the use 
of other methods. Organized teachers have more 
effective weapons to use than the strike. It should 
be noted, moreover, that only where the teacher 
group involved represents a preponderant ma- 
jority of the full teaching staff has a strike any 
possibility of succeeding. 

In matters which are within the jurisdiction of 
boards of educatidén, teachers’ unions often can 
by skillful, direct negotiation and discussion come 
to an agreement acceptable to both teachers and 
boards. Innumerable teachers’ locals have made 
substantial gains without resorting to the strike 
and stand higher in the confidence and respect of 
their communities because of their willingness 
to forego the strike weapon in the interest of the 
welfare of the youth. 

In matters which are outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the boards of education—such as in- 
creasing school revenues to make possible higher 
salaries and better working conditions—cooper- 
ation of the teachers with the boards and with 
parent and labor groups in appealing to public 
opinion and making their desires known to leg- 
islative bodies will have favorable results which 
could not be attained in an environment of 
antagonism stirred up by a strike. 
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AFT Convention Urges 
Higher Pay for Teachers 


American Federation of Labor meeting in 
Chicago, October 7-18, adopted a strong resolu- 
tion and an emphatic statement urging higher 
salaries for teachers as the immediate answer to 
the teacher shortage crisis facing the nation. The 
convention also recommended a program of fed- 
eral aid to education as the ultimate solution of 
the crisis now facing the public schools of the 
nation. 

The statement by the convention was in part 
as follows: 

“Year after year during the last decade the 
American Federation of Labor has been con- 
cerned with crisis after crisis facing the schools 
until this year in 1946 we face a situation which 
requires immediate and drastic action. A-crippled, 
struggling public school system is contrary to 
everything for which the American Federation 
of Labor has stood over the years. The problem 
is not one which merely involves organized teach- 
ers struggling for a decent wage scale, but one 
which is related to.the future welfare and security 
of the nation. The economic depression of the 
1930’s and World War IT have demonstrated that 
in peace or in war, in adversity or in prosperity, 
a sound educational system is indispensable in 
a democratic society. 

“Why is it that in the United States—the 
richest nation in the world, a land overflowing 
with milk and honey—the work of training the 
nation’s children is constantly hampered by 
crises which today have mounted to tragic and 
alarming proportions? Why is it that a profes- 


an Sixty-Fifth Annual Convention of the - 


sion which should attract the most capable and . 


best suited students of the nation is being avoid- 
ed almost to a degree of depletion? Why is it 
that . . . thousands of classrooms have no teach- 
ers at all and thousands of untrained and un- 
qualified persons are acting as teachers at this 
time of peak prosperity in the nation’s history? 

“Numerous conferences—national, state and 
local—have been held and are being currently 


~ held to find the answer to these problems. Dur- 
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ing the month of June, 1946, a two-day confer- 
ence was sponsored by non-union educational 
organizations at Chautauqua, New York, to find 
the answer to these problems. The real answer 
could be read in two minutes from the proceed- 
ings of the AFL convention in 1943 which stated: 


Today the whole nation is alarmed over the fact 
that thousands of classrooms are closed because teach- 
ers are not available. . . . The compensation received 
by the teachers of the United States—the most 
wealthy nation in the world—is a disgrace to the 
nation. Teachers, representing one of the largest 
groups of highly skilled workers in the nation, have 
not yet raised their wage scales to the level of un- 
skilled workers. This is the furidamental reason for 
the exodus of teachers from the profession and con- 
sequent shortage of teachers. Teachers cannot be 
expected to remain in the classroom at starvation 
wages. Proper adjustment in wage scales will solve 
the teacher shortage problem definitely and immedi- 
ately. 


“The mounting crisis facing the schools has 
resulted largely from the fact that the enemies 
of organized labor have also been the enemies 
of the public schools. During the last ten years 
organized business and industrial groups have 
been assiduously working—often with highly 
skilled, highly paid personnel—to undermine the 
financial support of the schools for the purpose 
of reducing local taxes and increasing profits 
regardless of the results in the lives of children. 
Large corporations holding extensive properties 
have been quietly working, politically or other- 
wise, for many years to reduce their tax evalu- 
ations and thus throw the large share of the costs 
of the schools upon the small homes. It is an 
ironical situation that the same anti-labor groups 
with which non-union teachers’ organizations are 
cooperating closely at the present time, in their 
attempt to stop the unionization of teachers, have 
been active in wrecking the financial foundation 
of the public schools and thus compelling teachers 
to leave the profession to earn a living wage. 

“These crucial problems are directly related 
to the subject of federal aid to education. The 
crisis immediately facing the nation is one of 
national concern. The welfare and security of 
the entire nation are at stake. It is time for 
action on a national scale. Just as early trade 
unions fought to establish the public school sys- 
tem of the nation, so now the great labor move- 
ment of the nation must fight to save the public 
schools. It is time for action on the part of 
every affiliated union throughout the United 
States in suppart of a program of federal assist- 





ance to the schools which will place them on a 
sound financial basis, make’ possible salaries 
which will keep teachers in the profession, and 
eliminate once and for always the constantly re- 
curring crises which face the schools year afte 


year.” 
The following resolution on teacher shortage 
was adopted unanimously: 


Wuereas, the American Federation of Labor through- 
out its entire history has advocated adequate public 
schools as the indispensable foundation of a successful 
democratic society; and 

Wuereas, the present generation of children will be 
faced with the tremendous responsibility of re-building 
a war-torn world and should therefore have the best 
possible training for citizenship; and 

WHEREAS, the success of our post-war society is threat- 
ened by an alarming shortage of teachers and over- 
crowded classes; and 

Wuereas, thousands of classrooms have no teachers 
at all and many thousands more are occupied by teach- 
ers who are not properly trained and certificated for the 
teaching profession; and 

Wuereas, the nation is faced with an alarming in- 
crease in crime and child delinquency with the great 
majority of the arrests in the teen-age group; and 


WHEREAS, in addition to the incalculable costs in the 
lives of children, the ultimate financial costs of child 
delinquency and crime are many times greater than the 
costs of adequate facilities’ for education and child care; 
and 

WHEREAS, it is socially and economically unsound to 
sacrifice thousands of lives and to spend billions of dol- 
lars to save our democratic form of government and 
then jeopardize the future of the nation by inadequate 
educational facilities for the children who suffered from 
the war but were in no way responsible for it; and 

Wuereas, the total sum spent by the United States— 
the richest nation in the world—for the education and 
care of its children is a disgracefully small fraction of 
the amount spent for luxuries; and 

Wuenreas, these tragic conditions in the nation’s school 
system have resulted largely from inadequate salaries, 
undemocratic administration in the schools and political 
exploitation in the school system; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the American Federation of Labor in 
convention assembled in Chicago, Illinois, in October 
1946, go on record urging all affiliated labor bodies to 
assist teachers in securing better salaries and better work- 
ing conditions not only for the benefit of the teachers 
themselves but also in the interests of providing adequate 
educational facilities for the nation’s children at this 
critical time in American history. 

IRVIN R. KUENZLI 
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PARIS TEACHERS PARADE IN CALL FOR MORE PAY 
Five thousand French school teachers, led by a Nobel prize-winning physics professor, demonstrated recently | 
for higher wages in a four-hour parade through the streets of Paris. Most French teachers are members of the 


French Teachers Union. . 
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Mark Starr Serves 
On Federal Commission 


Mark Starr, educational director of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union, who 
is a member of AFT’s Workers Education Local 
and was formerly an AFT vice-president, was 
recently appointed a member of President Tru- 
man’s Commission on Higher Education. 

Mr. Starr is also a member of the Commission’s 
Executive Committee which was appointed with 
power to act during the periods between meet- 
ings of the Commission. 

At the first meeting, held on July 29 and 30, 
the Commission selected certain problem areas 
as the first to be examined and planned to des- 
ignate sub-committees to examine them. The 
next meeting will be held December 10 and 11. 


Can the Schools Build 


Democracy in Japan?” 
By GEORGE S. COUNTS 


Dr. Counts, former AFT president, was a member of the U. S. 
Commission sent to Japan to study Japanese education and 
to recommend ways to modernize and democratize it. 


anew two great truths about organized 
education: first, that it can be a force of tre- 
mendous power; second, that it can serve any 
purpose. These truths have been demonstrated 
strikingly by Communist Russia, Nazi Germany, 
and Imperial Japan. In Russia organized ed- 
ucation was employed with unsurpassed vigor 
in achieving the economic, political, military, 
and cultural goals of a profound revolution. In 
Germany and Japan it was directed with terri- 
fying success toward preparing peoples for war. 
These truths were recognized by General 
Douglas MacArthur when he recently asked that 
an educational mission be sent to Japan to ad- 
vise him on the reconstruction of Japanese edu- 
cation. Realizing that this powerful force had 
been employed by the military caste to incul- 
cate in both young and old a warlike and author- 


ee 


"Reprinted from the September, 1946, issue of World Outlook. 
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itarian mentality, he proposed that it now be 
used to further the aims of peace and democ- 
racy. This effort undoubtedly constitutes one 
of the boldest and most challenging ventures in 
the whole history of education. 

It is not difficult to draw in broad outline the 
changes in Japanese education necessary to the 
achievement of the desired purposes. Above all, 
education must be given a new direction and be 
suffused with a new spirit. This means, not that 
it should be less Japanese, but rather that it 
should stress elements and tendencies in Japanese 
history, civilization and prospects which have 
been submerged, suppressed, or neglected during 
the years of national aggrandizement and mili- 
tary aggression. 

Five major educational reforms are necessary. 
First, the entire curriculum should be pointed 
toward the development of democratic loyalties 
and powers. Of crucial importance here is the 
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work in history, geography and other social stud- 
ies. Heretofore, through a strange mixture of 
fact and fable, emphasis has been placed on the 
divine origin and mission of the Japanese peo- 
ple, the sanctity of the emperor and the caste 
system, and the glory of war and military ad- 
venture. A new history designed to tell the story 
of the common people, of their struggle for a 
full life, and of their advancement in the arts 
of peace should be written and introduced into 
the schools. Also, in the appropriate years, ob- 
jective study of contemporary domestic and 
world society, its structure, tensions and prob- 
lems, should be provided. In the field of physi- 
cal education warlike games and exercises should 
be replaced by a modern health and recreational 
program. 


Authoritarian Methods Should Be 
Abandoned 

Second, the authoritarian methods of instruc- 
tion, under which the pupil is expected to play 
a wholly submissive and regimented role, should 
be abandoned. Provisien should be made for 


differences in talent and aptitude, for stimulat- 


ing the creative powers, and for encouraging 
activity on the part of the pupil. Training in 
group undertakings, in democratic processes, in 
self-discipline should be made a central part of 
the program. In all of this, differential treat- 
ment of children because of class or sex should 
be abolished. A fresh orientation in the educa- 
tion of girls for their new responsibilities in the 
developing democracy is peculiarly urgent. 


The Concept of the Teacher's Role 
Should Be Modified 

Third, the conception of the role of the teacher 
in the educational undertaking should be radi- 
cally transformed. Here perhaps is the key to 
the democratization of Japanese education. In 
the past the teacher has enjoyed neither responsi- 
bility nor freedom. He has been given a meager 
training for his profession, forced to follow a 
course dictated even in its details by his bureau- 
cratic superiors, and subjected to the ever watch- 
ful supervision of the “thought police.” In the 
new Japan the teacher should be prepared deep- 
ly and broadly for his calling, encouraged to 
participate in the shaping of policies and pro- 
grams, given responsibility for both content and 
method, made secure in his post, and endowed 
fully with all the rights and duties of democratic 
citizenship. Only as the teacher lives the life 


of a free and responsible person can he be ex- 
pected to rear the young in the spirit of freedom 
and self-discipline. This means powerful volun- 
tary teachers’ organizations and even teachers’ 
unions. 


Administration Should Be Democratized 


Fourth, the entire pattern of administration 
and control should be greatly modified. Under 
the rule of the military caste the administration | 
of education was highly centralized and control | 





was in the hands of political rather than profes- 
sional leaders. All textbooks and courses of | 
study for the lower schools were compiled and | 
written by the ministry of education and pub- | 
lished by four great book companies. Under 

such a system freedom and initiative on the part 

of the educational profession are destroyed and 

the people served have little to say about the | 
conduct of the schools. Clearly democracy re- 
quires that the control of education be brought | 
closer to the people, that administration achieve 
a measure of decentralization, and that the re- 
sponsibility of the profession be vastly increased. 





Japanese System of Writing Should 
Be Changed 


Finally, a fifth reform, involving not only ed- | 


ucation but also the entire cultural and intellec- | 
tual life of the nation, is necessary. As long as 
the Japanese people cling to the inherited system | 
of writing, their struggle for democracy will be 
grievously handicapped. Under that system, com- 
posed as it is of both phonetic and ideographic 
elements, the masses can hardly be expected to | 
achieve the command of reading essential to 
the discharge of the most elementary duties of 
citizenship. At present, even though an inordi- 
nate amount of time and energy is devoted to 
the mastery of the ideographic characters, chil- 
dren completing the program of compulsory edu- 
cation are quite unable, on the average, to read 
the most simple materials. Newspapers are 
largely closed to them. The success of their 
experiment in democracy will unquestionably 
depend in some measure on the general adop- 
tion of some form of phonetic writing. The 
Roman alphabet would seem to be the rational 
choice. 

The radical educational and cultural reforms 
here proposed cannot be achieved by the force 
of arms alone. They might, to be sure, be for- 
mally instituted by our overwhelming military 
power, but they can scarcely be expected to en- 
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dure and succeed unless they find vigorous moral 
support among the Japanese people. 

Such support seems to be present in consid- 
erable measure. Following the renewal of inter- 
course with the Western world in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, liberal and democrat- 
ic tendencies appeared and grew in strength from 
generation to generation. Prior to the ruthless 
triumph of the military caste in the nineteen- 
thirties these tendencies had become formidable, 
expressing themselves in education as well as 
in social and political life. They were by no 
means wiped out during the years of repression 
at home and aggression abroad. Many Japa- 
nese today feel that they have been liberated 
by military defeat. That defeat, moreover, has 
generated a widespread revulsion of feeling to- 
ward the regime which brought the nation to 
disaster. For the moment, therefore, the mood 
of the people and particularly of the teachers is 
hospitable toward democratic educational re- 
forms. Though bewildered and uncertain, the 
Japanese people are obviously seeking a new 
way of life. 

Japanese Adopt Friendly Attitude 

The attitude of the Japanese toward the Amer- 
icans is another favorable factor in the situa- 
tion. During the brief period since the end of the 
war the vanquished have been on the whole 
astonishingly friendly toward the victors. The 
members of the educational mission were quite 
unprepared for what they found. They had an- 
ticipated perfectly correct behavior on the part 
of the educational authorities; but they had not 
expected the seemingly genuine cordiality of 
the teachers, the children, and the great body of 
citizens. One of Japan’s most distinguished schol- 
ars told the writer that this educational mission 
sent by the conqueror to the conquered:in a 
spirit of good will and helpfulness was without 
precedent in history. This attitude of friendli- 
ness, moreover, appeared to characterize gen- 
erally the relations between the Americans and 
the Japanese. 

An explanation of this cordial spirit, assuming 
it to be genuine, is difficult. To the liberal Japa- 
nese, of course, the Americans do seem to come 
as liberators. The fact that the behavior of our 
soldiers, though far from perfect, has been so 
much better than the people were led to expect, 
has made a powerful impression. Also the Jap- 
anese know from the boasts of their own leaders 
at the time of Pearl Harbor that the Americans 
did not start the war. Another factor that doubt- 
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less plays a significant role is the heritage of 
good will toward America, developed through 
generations, partly by missionary effort, which 
the war failed to obliterate. But whatever its 
source, this friendly attitude constitutes a pow- 
erful asset in the struggle to build a democratic 
Japan. It is to be hoped that it will not be weak- 
ened in any way by the American authorities. 

A final word should be said about the depend- 
ence of the proposed educational reforms on con- 
ditions and events. An old student of Japan 
observed that the success of democracy would 
depend twenty-five per cent on education and 
seventy-five per cent on economics. While these 
figures may be far from exact, the power of eco- 
nomic forces must be recognized. Certainly, if 
the people of Japan are forced into bitter poverty 
and privation over a long period of years, the 
present tendency toward democracy would be 
greatly weakened and a longing for the old or- 
der or for some new form of totalitarianism 
would grow in strength. 

‘The economic situation is critical. The foun- 
dations of the pre-war economy have been badly 
shattered. The resources on the mainland of 
Asia and in Formosa are gone; the carrying trade 
has been largely destroyed; the fishing waters 
have been reduced at least forty per cent; the 
silk industry has been crippled; certain heavy 
industries will not be permitted to revive; and 
fairly heavy reparations may be demanded. It 
should be recalled also that the agricultural base 
of this preponderantly agrarian nation of more 
than seventy million persons is little more than 
fifteen million acres of arable land. All of these 
conditions taken together constitute a most for- 
midable obstacle to the development of democ- 
racy in Japan. The struggle for bare subsistence 
may set at naught all the fine dreams of edu- 
cators and liberal statesmen. 
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Unity Council—Experiment in Civic Democracy 


By MYRA ELLEN JENKINS, Local 567, Pueblo, Colorado 


NE of the issues of most vital concern to 
J all Americans today is the extension of 
real democracy to all citizens regardless of race, 
national origin, or culture. This question, second 
only to the labor situation itself, is not a new 
one but it has been intensified by the war. Twice 
within one generation the United States has 
waged global wars in defense, presumably at least, 
of human rights. Paradoxically enough, the battle 
slogan of both conflicts has been the salvation of 
democracy. Yet on both occasions, whole groups 
of American youth have sailed to foreign lands 
to fight for rights and principles denied them 
at home because by chance they were a different 
race or culture from that of the majority group. 
More and more Americans are realizing that it is 
a hollow mockery to grant to the Poles the right 
to hold free elections, and deny to American 
Negroes the right to vote in state primaries. 
Again, as was true after the first World War, 
the United States is witnessing a rising tide of 
intolerance and bigotry against the very groups 
which helped to make victory possible. 


However, there are organizations and _indi- 
viduals who have pioneered in the cause of better 
inter-group relations. Such groups are the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the Anti-Defamation League, the 
Southern Conference on Human Welfare, the 
American Council on Race Relations, as well as 
many church and labor groups. But most of their 
activity has been on a national level or in speci- 
fic cases of discrimination, and not on the local 
level of individual community action. However, 
during the war, one of the most wholesome de- 
velopments in the combating of intolerance was 
the rise of civic groups—mayor’s councils, city 
committees, labor committees, and a host of other 
local organizations designed to solve problems in 
the individual cities where they are likely to be- 
gin. Most of these organizations are representa- 
tive of both majority and minority groups, for 
they realize that the spirit of snobbish paternal- 
ism and benevolence must be replaced by active 
cooperation in a common purpose. 


It was in this spirit that the Pueblo Unity 
Council was formed. Pueblo—the largest steel- 
producng city of the West—was fertile soil for 
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such an organization. Due to its industrial char- 
acter, the population includes most nationalities 
and races. While the largest single minority 
group is probably Hispanic, there are sizeable 





sections of Italian-Americans, Slavic groups, a | 


fairly large proportion of Negroes, and a small 
section of Japanese-Americans. With reference 
to church membership, there are many Catholics, 
both Roman and Orthodox, and a small Jewish 


group in addition to the Protestant population, | 


Since the problems and tensions of these groups 
reflected themselves in the school situation, mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Teachers, 


Local 567, had long felt the need of some civic | 
organization to help solve the problems of inter- | 


group understanding. Hence, in the spring of 
1945, an Intercultural Committee of five mem- 
bers was formed in the Federation to study the 
problem. Realizing that accomplishment could 
come only through a wide community Tesponse, 
the committee at once enlisted the aid of sympa- 
thetic community leaders. Among these were a 


leading Protestant clergyman, a Roman Catholic | 
priest, a Negro minister, and other leaders from | 


Negro, Jewish, Italian, Mexican, and Japanese- 
American organizations, as well as other civic 
leaders. 

The first task was a survey of reported dis- 
crimination in restaurants and theaters against 
Negroes and Spanish speaking citizens. Such dis- 
crimination was found to be almost universal 
even though Pueblo is highly unionized. The 
group realized that it needed much more expe- 
rience and civic support before it could hope to 
attack this problem successfully. 

The loosely organized committee, gradually 
expanding its numbers, met each week during 
the summer of 1945. During these. meetings, 
members were enabled to become better ac- 
quainted with each other and the special problems 
of each group, to study the progress and organi- 
zation of other similar groups, and to lay plans 
for a permanent organization. Temporarily, the 
group adopted the name of All Americans Coun- 
cil. The Denver Office of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews donated a scholar- 
ship to the Intercultural Workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. The group utilized the scholar- 
ship to its full value by sending a different mem- 
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ber to the workshop each week. As each indi- 
yidual returned he made a general report of the 
information and ideas which he had received, for 
the consideration of the whole group. After three 
months of frank discussion and exchange of ideas, 
study of other organizations and attempts to put 


into practice a few techniques, the group felt 


itself ready to launch a truly community organi- 
zation. Much pioneer work had been done by 
the Denver Unity Council, which had to its credit 
three years of experience with similar problems 
and which had aided the local groups‘in many 
instances. Hence, feeling that there was a soli- 
darity in the common purposes of the two groups, 
the Pueblo group took the permanent name of 
the Pueblo Unity Council, adopted a constitu- 
tion, and invited all civic organizations to send 
delegates to a Policy Board. Individual member- 
ships were opened to any interested person will- 
ing to pay the one dollar dues. To launch the 
new organization, a large dinner meeting was 
held in September. The speaker, President of 
the Denver Unity Council and Dean of the Episo- 
pal Cathedral of that city, aroused much en- 
thusiasm for the cause with the theme that 
“Democracy is for the unafraid.” This was one 
of the first times that a large, unsegregated group 
had been allowed to meet at a local hotel. In 
October permanent officers were elected, an Ex- 
ecutive Board chosen, and the group prepared to 
undertake a program of community education to 
broaden the basis of understanding and to replace 
prejudice with information. Most helpful in be- 
ginning this project was the visit of Miss Ethel 
Alpenfels, nationally known anthropologist and 
leader in intercultural education. 


A speakers’ bureau was set up by the Council 
to furnish speakers and panels for the use of 
service clubs, church groups, and other organi- 
zations who desired programs concerning racial 
and intercultural affairs. One of the most valu- 
able outcomes of this action was that audiences 
could thus learn of the problems of the various 
groups directly from representatives of that 
group, and that the speakers themselves gained 
a feeling of assurance and support from such con- 
tacts. Youth panels were enlisted from one of 
the local high schools to present phases of the 
problems, and these young people emerged from 
such experiences with a fresh viewpoint of the 
implications of democracy. In this manner, the 
whole field of minority problems became a truly 
community affair. 
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A series of monthly forums led by out-of-town 
speakers was held during the months of January 
to May 1946. Attempts were made to secure 
speakers of national or at least state importance. 
These forums emphasized the viewpoints of the 
veteran, the scientist, the religious faiths, and the 
role of the UN. In addition one program was de- 
voted to the Hispanic problem of the Southwest. 

During February, the Council used the Broth- 
erhood Month theme of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. Films were made avail- 
able for the use of schools and civic organizations, 
and the services of representatives of the three 
faiths were utilized in the forum program. Again, 
individual speakers spread the gospel of religious 
understanding. 

Perhaps the high light of the year’s educational 
program was the April luncheon which the Coun- 
cil sponsored in hondr of Mr. Paul Robeson. 

The educational program completed the first 
year’s work of the Council. At the June meeting, 
new officers were elected, the group took stock of 
its failures and successes, and began to lay plans 
for the immediate future. For, in spite of some 
disappointments and errors, a sound basis had 
been laid for genuine community understanding 
and activity. Feeling that candidates for public 
office should be cognizant of their responsibility 
in promoting the welfare of all citizens, a com- 
mittee has drawn up a non-partisan legislative 
program for the Council. This program is to be 
presented to all candidates, parties, and political 
groups and contains a program of action on both 
state and local fronts. Particular attention is 
being paid to a special program for candidates 
for education offices. 

The Council now feels itself strong enough to 
begin work on the elimination of actual discrimi- 
nation, particularly with reference to restaurants 
and theaters. A study is first to be made regard- 
ing the legal aspects of the problem and the tech- 
niques which other groups have found to be suc- 
cessful in this respect. The group will also help 
bolster the action of other state groups in at- 
tempting to secure a state Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. In the meantime, speak- 
ers and forums will continue to help mold public 
opinion. 

Pueblo’s experience in the field of intercultural 
affairs, while still in its experimental stage, shows 
how organized teachers may help initiate progres- 
sive community action and prove themselves true 
servants of all the people whose children they 
serve. 
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Relieving the Teacher Shortage 


WuHereas, the schools face a growing teacher shortage 
because of attractive wages paid by industry, and a fall- 
ing enrollment in teacher training schools; and 

Wuereas, lowering of educational standards is evi- 
denced by the fact that 2,500 emergency certificates 
were issued in 1940-41 and an estimated 100,000 such 
certificates will be issued in 1946, with the result that 
the children are being given instruction by ill-equipped 
teachers; and ° 

WHEREAS, statistics show that the upper half of our 
high school graduates are training for professions other 
than teaching, and that the teachers’ colleges and colleges 
of education in universities are complaining about the 
low quality of the scholastic standing of their enrollees 
and the steadily decreasing enrollment at these teacher 
training institutions; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the AFT call upon the states to adopt 
the following minimum educational program: 

1) Grant contractual life tenure to teachers who have 
successfully passed the probationary period. 

2) Grant teachers the personal, civic, and political 
rights enjoyed by all other citizens. 

3) Provide for yearly remuneration to be set on pro- 
fessional bases making it possible fer teachers to enjoy 
the same socio-economic status as other professional 
groups of equal training in their community. 

4) Vote increased state aid to localities to enable 
them to make the needed upward adjustments and the 
necessary enlargement of educational opportunity. 

5) Urge state federations and locals to call upon 
state and local communities to hasten these conditions 
into existence if they wish decent educational standards 
fer their children. 


Better Teachers 

Wuereas, the quality of many young teachers in 
training is not of the high caliber demanded by some 
other professions, since many teachers in training today 
come from the lower ranking students in high school; 
and 

Wuereas, the quality of teachers intellectually and 
emotionally should be better than average in view of the 
nature of services to children; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the AFT recommend that its locals and 
state federations bend their efforts to insisting that in 
the selection of applicants for training the best person- 
nel practices be used, including the study of each appli- 
cant as revealed in psychological tests, achievements in 
high school, extra-curricular activities in high school, 
emotional and health histories; and be it furthe 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 


Resolved, that the American Federation of Teachers 
recommend that training for teachers include: 1) a 
broad background of general education at the college 
level; 2) as well as a modernly designed internship of 
adequate length to develop the skills of teaching; and 
be it further 

Resolved, that the AFT and its locals strive to increase 
the funds for our training schools so that they may be 
more adequately staffed; and be it further 

Resolved, that the AFT stimulate its members to as- 
sist the new teacher during her internship or in her first 
job by giving her concrete helps about school practices, 
teaching devices, and other matters in order that the 
new teacher may be orientated to and adjusted in her 
first job; and be it still further 

Resolved, that the AFT request the National Educa- 
tional Policies Committee to study further criteria of a 
good training program for teachers to be considered by 
locals. 


Developing A World Viewpoint 


Wuereas, the Atomic Age is upon us; and 

WHEREAS, a world-wide organization, the United Na- 
tions, is a reality; and 

WHereas, the new age demands the existence of a 
world citizenry capable of coping with basic world eco- 
nomic and political problems; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the AFT bend its efforts continuously 
to the training of teachers with a world point of view 
and the training of world citizens; and be it further 

Resolved, that to accomplish these aims the AFT en- 
courage its locals and state bodies to 

1) conduct conferences, lectures, forums, etc., for fos- 
tering this point of view—forums in which teachers and 
mature students will participate ; 

2) cooperate with other labor groups to conduct 
similar conferences, lectures, etc., for fostering in trade 
unionists and other adults in the community this point 
of view; 

3) foster the exchange of teachers and students; and 
be it further 

Resolved, that this convention commend the editor of 
the magazine for the articles which develop a world 
point of view and an understanding of peoples through- 
out the world; and be it still further 

Resolved, that the advisory committee of the maga- 
zine continue this policy and if possible increase the 
number of similar articles in the coming years, including 
reports of its own members in foreign countries and 
those of exchange teachers here in the United States. 
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Released Time for Religious Training 


The convention supported the stand of the educational 
policies committee in its opposition to released time for 
religious training on the grounds that: 

1. The entire school day is needed to fulfill the present 
educational responsibilities of the schools. 

2. Portions of this precious time are definitely wasted 
when part of the students avail themselves of released 
time privileges while the rest must mark time. 

3. There is adequate time outside of school hours for 
proper consideration of religious instruction by the appro- 
priate agencies. 

4. The schools, if staffed by adequately trained teach- 
ers, are, through their everyday curricular and extra- 
curricular activities, already engaging in much social, 
moral, and ethical supplementation of all religious pro- 
grams 


Child-Care Centers and Nursery Schools 


The convention passed a resolution asking the AFT to 
encourage legislation for public child care and nursery 
schools for the protection, education, and health of chil- 
dren. It was pointed out that the federal funds issued 
under the Lanham Act for these purposes are no longer 
available, and that the child-care centers established dur- 
ing the war were a great progressive development in edu- 


cation. 


Single Salary Schedules 


The convention endorsed the AFT position in support 
of single salary schedules based on years of training and 
experience regardless of sex, race, marital status, depend- 
ents, grade-level assignment, or any such arbitrary dis- 
tinction. 


CULTURAL MINORITIES 


Violation of Constitutional Rights 


Wuereas, Article IV of the U.S. Constitution states 
“The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of the citizens in the several states” ; 
and 

Wuereas, Section I of Article XIV of the Constitution 
states “No state shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
US., nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law; nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
law”; and 

WHEREAS, segregation and discrimination based on 
race, creed, or national origin are a direct violation of 
these Constitutiorial rights; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the AFT and its locals campaign for 
and ask the AFL and its affiliated unions to campaign 
for increased authority for the Civil Rights Division 
of the U.S. Department of Justice so that this agency 
may take effective steps whenever violations of consti- 
tutional rights occur. 


Reducing Congressional Representation 
If Right to Vote Is Denied 


WHEREAS, as a result of the indifference of many voters 
to their citizenship obligations, of the existence of one- 
party systems in many areas, of the dictatorial political 
machines in other localities, and the various devices de- 
liberately designed to prevent voting, millions of citizens 
do not participate in government; and 

Wuereas, enabling legislation enforcing Section II of 
Article XIV of the U.S. Constitution will not only in- 
crease the number of voters, but will also encourage states 
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to remove all barriers in the exercise of the franchise; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that the AFL recommend to its standing 
legislative committee and its legislative representative 
the preparation of a bill authorizing enabling legislation 
for enforcing Section II of Article XIV which reads: 
“But when the right to vote at any election for the choice 
of electors for President and Vice President of the U.S., 
Representatives in Congress, the executive and judicial 
officers of the State, or the members of the legislature 
thereof is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such 
state, being 21 years of age, and citizens of the US., or 
in any way abridged, except for participation in rebel- 
lion or other crime, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced in the proportions which the number 
of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number 
of male citizens 21 years of age in such state.” 

We further recommend, that such legislation embody 
the following procedure: 


(a) Each state, to be entitled to its full Congressional 
representation, as determined by the Census, is required 
to maintain a minimum electorate of 65% of all persons 
21 years of age and over who are not disqualified by 
reason of crime, participation in rebellion, legal disability, 
or alien status. 

(b) The Bureau of the Census is charged with the 
responsibility of certifying the number of persons in 
each state 21 or over who may participate in the Federal 
elections. The Bureau of the Census will also receive 
returns from each Congressional district as to the actual 
number of persons who voted in the Federal elections. 
The difference between the actual voters and the number 
of persons 21 and over not disqualified by reason of crime, 
participation in rebellion, legal disability, or alien status 
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shall be the percentage by which the Congressional repre- 
sentation of the state shall be reduced. 

(c) The Bureau of the Census will determine this 
proportion of reduction and certify to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives the number of Congressmen 
each state is entitled to. Only that number of represent- 
atives from each state shall be seated in the Congress 
for which the election was held. 

(d) Further, in the Civil Rights Section of the De- 
partment of Justice, there shall be created an Officer 
of Elections whose duty it will be to investigate and 
adjust complaints of individuals and groups who have 
been prevented from voting in the Federal elections. 
This Special Officer shall further be charged with remov- 
ing from further duties in federal elections any official 
who prevents an eligible citizen from voting. 

(e) This act shall go into effect immediately upon its 
passage. 


* * * 


In addition the committee recommends: 

(1) Wide-spread study and discussion by AFT locals 
of two pieces of intercultural material: a) Democracy 
for All, by Dr. P. Mudgett, a brief but invaluable study 
program of the meaning and practice of democracy; b) 
Prof. Brameld’s book: Minority Problems in the Public 
Schools, a first-hand study of the practices in inter- 
cultural relationships of seven representative school 
systems. 

(2) Continuation of one or more scholarships to the 
AFT workshop by the Committee on Cultural Minorities. 
Further, that each local try to send some of its members 
to the workshops of the Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion and to the Fisk University Institute of Race Re- 
lations. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Permanent Substitutes 

The practice of employing so-called “perma- 
nent substitutes” to do the work of regular teach- 
ers without having any of their privileges or 
rights of adequate pay, tenure, and pensions was 
condemned by the convention. It was pointed 
out that this practice, which has been established 
in New York City, may serve as a bad precedent 
for school systems throughout the country, and 
that the practice was a flagrant violation of the 
basic democratic, trade union principle of equal 
pay for equal work, and a threat to labor stand- 
ards for regular teachers. 


Discrimination Against Veterans 


Wuereas, the New York City Board of Examiners of 
the Board of Education requires veterans and those not 
accepted into the armed forces to-sign waivers, disclosing 
their entire draft board records; and 

WuereAs, this discriminatory practice violates a-con- 
fidential relationship and a basic civil liberty; and 

Wuereas, this requirement circumvents the spirit and 
letter of the Selective Service Act; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the AFT condemn this practice and urge 
the Board of Examiners to cease and desist from this 
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unwarranted practice; and be it further 

Resolved, that copies of this resolution be sent to 
General Omar Bradley, head of the U. S. Veterans Ad- 
ministration; General Hershey, U. S. Director of Selec- 
tive Service; Ames T. Brown, Director of Selective 
Service of the State of New York; and Colonel A. V. 
McDermott, Director of Selective Service for the City 
of New York. 


Study of Collective Bargaining 

Resolved, that the AFT assign to one of its committees 
the task of studying collective bargaining and its appli- 
cation to school management, as well as its application 
to the setting of wage scales; and be it further 

Resolved, that the AFT through the national office and 
through the designated committees collect and keep on 
file: (1) wage contracts; (2) stewards’ manuals; (3) 
other types of educational literature prepared by trade 
unions to train their shop stewards and members in trade 
union practices; and be it further 

Resolved, that the AFT through its magazine and 
other forms of publicity, consciously and constantly work 
at the problem of training more and more of its members 
to assume their daily responsibility in making the AFT 
a democratic force in the public schools of the United 
States. 


SUFFRAGE FOR WASHINGTON 

The AFT position in support of the granting 
of suffrage to the people of Washington, D. C., 
was reiterated at the convention. A resolution 
adopted by the delegates called attention to the 
fact that the people of Washington, D.C., are still 
denied this basic democratic right of United 
States citizens. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEES 


Wuereas, there has been a practice of Congress and 
government agencies of establishing committees and other 
bodies which act as investigators, prosecutors, judge 
and jury; and 

WHEREAS, such committees violate the spirit and the 
letter of the Constitution of the United States; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, that the AFT oppose the formal establishing 
of any such committees of Congress or other government 
agencies that may be suggested or created in the future; 
and be it further 

Resolved, that we seek to inform civic organizations 
in our respective communities of the grave implication 
of such committees and agencies. 


RIGHT OF CIVIL EMPLOYEES 
TO FORM UNIONS 


Resolved, that the AFT urge the Congress of the 
United States and the several state legislatures to extend 
the provisions of the National Labor Relations Act by 
amendment or by statute in order to guarantee to civil 
employees of the United States and of the several states 
and their political subdivisions, the right to form 
unions and to bargain regarding their 
working conditions. 


collectively 
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CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


On the question of control of atomic energy, 
the convention adopted a resolution supporting, 
in general, the principles embodied in the Mc- 
Mahon Bill, which was passed by Congress short- 
ly before the convention. These principles in- 
cluded: 


1) Control of the atomic bomb by a civilian authority. 

2) Public monopoly and control of all necessary ma- 
terial or resources for harnessing the atom for the pro- 
duction of fissionable material and for power to license 
for peaceful scientific purposes instead of permitting 
private exploitation of atomic material and resources. 


The resolution further called for “ultimate 
central supervision and control of atomic power 
by the United Nations with power to punish vio- 
lation of regulations but with adequate safeguards 
through various forms of ownership, control, 
licenses, operation, inspection, research and man- 
agement by competent personnel so as to make 
possible unhampered scientific atomic research 
for the benefit of mankind.” 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
TEACHERS 


So that teachers and teachers’ unions may do 
their part toward building friendly relations be- 
tween nations, the convention adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, that the AFT take steps to perfect an inter- 
national organization of all nation-wide teacher organiza- 
tions in the world, and, in addition, to establish an inter- 
national organization of free teachers’ unions. 


TAXATION OF LOW INCOME GROUPS 


Wuereas, the anti-labor drive of the corporate in- 
terests has been facilitated by tax favors which encourage 
a sit-down strike against production on union terms; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that the~AFT attack and expose all tax 
measures and theories which burden low-income and 
labor groups, and which favor big business through 
tax-return bounties and various devices for “stimulat- 
ing new business and investment.” 


A.F.T. ORGANIZATION 


Resolved, that the AFT embark on a vigorous organi- 
zation drive to bring the nation’s teachers into the labor 
movement; and be it further 

Resolved, that such organization drive incorporate the 
following features: 

1. Regional organizers in every area, “on call’’ for all 
contingencies of organizational or salary nature, in con- 
junction with existing state federations. 

2. Calling on American Federation of Labor for more 
assistance in organizational and salary struggles, espe- 
cially where organization is slow. 

3. Special attention in colleges and teacher-training 


institutions to combat anti-union propaganda (Future, 


Teachers of America, etc.). 
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4. Regional meetings of organizational chairmen and 
organizers for exchange of experience and compilation of 
data on organization, salary, pension funds, local and 
state tax problems, and compilation by national office 
of the specific data considered above and such other 
data as are found necessary and useful in the organiza- 
tional procedure. 

* * * 


Resolved, that a kit of material be sent to each poten- 
tial organization to help it get established and kept 
operating; and be it further 

Resolved, that such a kit contain: 1) a sample consti- 
tution; 2) a code for members; 3) suggested initiation 
‘ceremonies; 4) committee organization; 5) publicity 
suggestions; 6) financial set-up suggestions; 7) grievance 
procedures; 8) materials for establishing good public 
relations with other community groups; 9) materials 
on how to recruit and keep members; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, that such a kit be ready for immediate 
mailing to the organizing local—even using air plane 
service if the occasion demands. 


* * * 


Resolved, that the Convention direct the Executive 
Council to allocate in the 1946-47 budget, for organiza- 
tional purposes, 25% of expected per capita income plus 
50% of the previous year’s cash balance to be expended 
exclusively for organizational purposes; and be it 
further 

Resolved, that for purposes of guidance to the Execu- 
tive Council the committee recommend the appropriation 
of a sum of not less than $1,500 for a state federation 
which establishes the need and the organizational po- 
tentialities of its area. 


STATE FEDERATIONS 


The following recommendations of the com- 
mittee on state federations were adopted: 


1. That all AFT locals be urged to affiliate and actively 
participate in the work of State Federations of Labor, 
State Federations of Teachers, and Central Labor Unions. 
- 2. That State Federations work for the general wel- 
fare and defense of students and teachers. 


3. That the Executive Council submit to the 1947 
AFT convention an amendment to Article VI, Section 3, 
to read: “State Federations shall have the right to send 
a delegate to the annual convention of the AFT. Such 
a state delegate shall be a member of the convention with 
all the privileges, including one vote.” 

4. That the national office inform the State Federations 
of requests, for information and applications for charters 
within their states. 


5. That the Executive Council and the national office 
be commended for the financial and other support ex- 
tended to the State Federations and that such support be 
continued and enlarged. 

(This report of convention action concludes the sum- 
mary begun in the October issue. Although the complete 


report has not yet been received from the stenotypist, 
it is believed that all essential points have been covered.) 
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The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the AFT Committee on Cultural Mmorities 








“Post proofs, Lord God, that 
Brotherhood is not so wild a dream 
As those who profit by postponing it 


Pretend. 


Press into final-seal a sign 


That man unto his fellow man 
Shall be a friend, forever.”—Prayer broadcast on VE Day, CBS. 


CREDITS 


The Wilmington Federation of Teachers, Local 762, 
held a two-day convention Oct. 17-18, on the theme, 
“One World Through Education.” Mrs. Pearl Buck, 
Dr. Ira Reid, Mr. Ben Kuroki, Mr. Merle Miller, and 
Dr. Roma Gans were among the speakers stressing the 
teacher’s responsibility for training for a truly democratic 


society. 
2 .@ 


Negro citizens of Detroit raised $1500 for the family 
of Steven Yato, Nisei war veteran who was drowned in 
the Detroit River while attempting to rescue two Negro 
boys. 


* * * 


Under the auspices of N. Y. State FEPC, there has 
been created a special committee against discrimination 
in education. It will work not only to abolish the quota 
system of colleges and universities but also for a state- 
supported university open to all eligible applicants with- 
out regard to race, creed, color, or national origin. 


* * * 


Nisei Soldiers who were stationed in Fort Snelling, 
Minn., during the war raised $1,236.05 and sent it to 
Gov. Thye for the relief of polio victims. “None of us 
who had the good fortune of being stationed in Minne- 
sota,” said the letter in part, “can ever forget the kind- 
ness, friendship and the helping hand accorded the Nisei.” 


* * * 


An international Bill of Rights “outlawing discrimina- 
tion on grounds of race, sex, language, religion, or na- 
tionality” was submitted to the UN Commission on 
Human Rights by the Committee of Catholics for Hu- 


man Rights. 
= a 


Accepting a recommendation made recently by the 
City Board of Supervisors, the San Francisco Housing 
Authority has announced a policy of nondiscrimination 
in public housing. The resolution and organization for 
community support was initiated by the San Francisco 
Council for Civic Unity. Hereafter, veteran applicants 
for public housing units will be selected solely by seniority 
on the master waiting list, and without regard to color 
or race. 





DEBITS 


During the early summer, several Southern states held 
primary elections in which the main issue was the ques- 
tion of Negro voting. In South Carolina, Negroes were 
refused enrollment in the Democratic Party. In Arkansas, 
the State Supreme Court upheld a legislative act ban- 
ning Negroes from voting in the Democratic primary 
for state officials. In Florida, the Executive Committee 


‘of the Democratic Party adopted a resolution to ask the 


legislature to repeal all laws “which prevent the Dem- 
ocratic Party from remaining an all-white party.” 
+ * . 

Coincidental with the primary elections in June and 
July, there was an outbreak of violence and terror in 
the South in open violation of the Constitutional prohi- 
bition that “no person shall be deprived of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law.” 


* ¥ * 


During the NAACP cenvention in Cincinnati in July, 
white employees in downtown restaurants took “mass 
sick leaves”; in Salem, N. J., six restaurants closed com- 
pletely during a 3-day convention of Negro Elks. 


* * * 


The abolition of the national FEPC is not only a 
serious blow to minorities, but also an attack on a most 
fruitful experiment in human relations—namely, the use 
of investigation, public hearings, conciliation, and _per- 
suasion in correcting acts of discrimination. 


* * * 


A single Harlem block houses 3,871 persons. Com- 
parable concentration for the entire population would 
result in all of the peoplé of the United States living 
in one-half of New York City. Obviously, such over- 
crowding causes slums. 

* * + 


More than 4% of all help-wanted ads contain dis- 
criminatory specifications, according to a recent survey 
of 50,139 ads appearing in 24 of the nation’s largest 
daily newspapers. No discriminatory ads have appeared 
in New York City newspapers since the passage of the 
Hart Bill in 1942. Among the other papers surveyed 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer was the only one which 
carried no discriminatory ads. 
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How Certain Public Schools 
Face Minority Problems 


MINORITY PROBLEMS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


by Theodore Brameld. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, N. Y. 1946. $2.50. 


The extreme sensitiveness of school systems about 
public criticism and the fragile nature of human rela- 
tions in the United States prevented Dr. Theodore 
Brameld, author of Minority Problems in the Public 
Schools, from naming specific places, schools, and offi- 
cials in his important study of administrative practices 
regarding minority problems. Nevertheless this authori- 
tative study of what the schools are or are not doing 
is a compelling revelation both of the ineffective role 
of the school and of the complacency of the public. 

The book, fourth in a series of studies on “Problems 
of Race and Culture in American Education,” and spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Intercultural Education, is an 
investigation of the practices and policies in group rela- 
tionships of seven important areas of the US. The 
seven cities, mostly in the West and Midwest, though 
unidentifiable, make the reader in almost any part of 
the country, except the South, exclaim: “This is just 
like the school where I went.” 

The seven cities have interesting names—Faircroft, 
Dynaboro, Permanton, Massopolis, etc., and stimulate 
an intriguing amount of guesswork to determine the 
real town. The analysis of each, though not exhaustive, 
presents an overview of the area in five aspects: the 
community setting, the type of school system, the ad- 
ministrative practices and policies, the author’s evalua- 
tions, and lastly, specific recommendations for changes 
which would improve group relations. . 

Permanton, a city of 200,000, is considered by Dr. 
Brameld to have developed the best practices of any 
of the seven, for its main characteristic was “its con- 
sciously professed and enthusiastic effort to infuse the 
entire program with the meaning of democracy as a 
way of life in which all people deserve equal respect 
and equal opportunity regardless of origin or status.” 

About 15 years ago Permanton had a great deal of 
religious tension, which left its mark on the schools. To 
avoid conflict the school system initiated a set of “Staff 
Principles” and the machinery of committee activity 
to put these principles into effect. Three committees, 
one of principals and assistant principals, the other two 
of teachers, have established the policy of maintaining 
a school personnel of the various religious and nationality 
groups of the city. 

The integration has gone beyond the staff, for there 
is an adult education program supplemented by com- 
munity activities and in addition the school curriculum 
has been enlarged. Though the traditional tools of 
learning are offered, the English and social studies con- 
tent is directed toward reinforcing the meaning of democ- 
racy. A unit on “Religions of the World—Their Values 
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to Democracy,” as well as a forum for upper termers 
in high school on current problems, further implement 
the aims of the school program. 

Despite this, Permanton is outstanding more because 
of the absence of bad relations among the various groups 
than because of conspicuous success of its good relations. 
The author concludes: “Students of the Permanton 
schools, by and large, are likely to graduate with aware- 
ness of the permanent values of democracy but with 
much less awareness of the economic roots of inter- 
cultural conflict, of the causes underlying the deep 
cleavages in our contemporary social structure, and with 
still less of an awakened vision as to the potentialities 
of abundance, health and economic as well as cultural 
equality for the masses of common men.” 


Dr. Brameld thus shows us what the schools need 
to do not only about intercultural education but also 
about the major social ills. 

LAYLE LANE, Local 5, New York 
Chairman, AFT Committee on Cultural Minorities 


The Six-Four-Four Plan 
In Operation 


THE NEW AMERICAN COLLEGE, by John H. Sex- 
son and John W. Harbeson. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, N. Y. 1946. $3.50. 


INTEGRATING HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE, 
by Leonard V. Koos. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
N. Y. 1946. $3.00. 


These two books should be considered together, be- 
cause both are concerned with the four-year junior 
college, and both are, from two different approaches, 
concerned with a re-orientation of American education 
on the so-called six-four-four plan, i.e., a six-year ele- 
mentary education, a four-year high school, currently 
known as the junior high school in most of the places 
where it is found, and above that a community or 
people’s four-year college consisting of the junior and 
senior years of high school combined with the first two 
years of college, now commonly considered the junior 
college. 

The New American College is an explanation of the 
plan in actual operation in Pasadena, California, where, 
for the last twenty years, the authors, Superintendent of 
Schools and Principal of the Pasadena Junior College re- 
spectively, have been successfully experimenting with it. 
The book by Dr. Koos is a comparative study of the 
various junior high school and junior college unit ar- 
rangements now in operation in the United States. It 
concludes by pointing up the all-out superiority of the 
six-four-four plan educationally, economically, and 
democratically, as illustrated by two examples with 
completely diverse objectives, Pasadena and the new 
University of Chicago four-year college. 

The Pasadena authors enthusiastically advocate their 
own type of organization because they believe it affords 
better integration with lower and higher educational 
levels, greater satisfaction for the educational needs of 
a wider general public, and a more adequate preparation 
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for the responsibilities of citizenship than other types of 
organization. From their practical experience, however, 
they recognize that its success depends on many factors. 
One of these is basic curricular revision which will avoid 
repetition at different levels, and, without superficiality, 
offer broad surveys of subject matter that transcend de- 
partmentalization, and are directed at the general educa- 
tion of the student. This, in turn, demands teachers and 
curriculum-makers with not only adequate academic 
training and experience, but also real sympathy with and 
understanding of the aims and objectives of general 
education. Another important factor in its success is a 
personnel program which keeps in focus the needs of the 
entire student body, superior as well as mediocre, col- 
lege-preparatory as well as terminal. Finally, although 
the authors do not say so, the students must receive 
basic training in thinking and expression to enable them 
to function adequately as integrated citizens in a de- 
mocracy. 

Of the two books the first is the more complete and 
interesting, probably because it is concerned with a con- 
crete situation, as well as because it is provided, at the 
end of each chapter, with thought-provoking problems 
and exercises, and with selected references. The second, 
although it has a number of comparative charts and 
tables, tends to confine textual discussion of these to 
such abbreviated references that they become difficult, 
even when the general trend emerges clearly. The author 
in his enthusiasm for his preferred educational pattern 
ignores the fact that with good teaching and decent 
administration the junior college objectives may be at- 
tained in any set-up, and without them the objectives 
may be lost, whatever the set-up. He tends also to 
minimize differences of school size and student interest 
in different localities, as well as to brush aside as un- 
important such practical obstacles as local convictions, 
patterns, or tensions. 

Both books provide eloquent pleas for a thoughtful 
examination of our own local educational set-up, with the 
aim of open-mindedness toward its improvement. 

DOROTHY WEIL, Local 1, Chicago 
Chairman, AFT Educational Policies Committee 


A Factual Survey 
Of the United Nations 


THE UNITED NATIONS, by Louis Dolivet, Farrar, 
Straus and Co., 580 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
1946. 152 pp. $1.75. Discounts ranging from 30% 
to 45%, depending on number of copies ordered, 
on orders of 10 or more. 

This handbook on the United Nations is written by 
Louis Dolivet, editor of Free World. The book is rec- 
ommended by a number of distinguished international 
diplomats, including Trygve Lie, Paul Henri Spaak, 
Herschell V. Johnson, Philip Noel-Baker, Andrei Gromy- 
ko, Alexander Parodi, Herbert Evatt, Dr. Quo Tai-Chi, 
and Dr. A. Stampar. It has already been accepted for 
publication in England, Sweden, and Italy, and there is 
much interest in other countries as well. 

Trygve Lie, who wrote the preface, states that the 
book “presents a highly interesting and understanding 
view of the organization as it now exists.” It is an ob- 
jective, non-political study of the structure, powers, 


aims, and limitations of the United Nations. As is ex- 
plained in the preface, the book is not a judgment for 
or against the organization. It is an attempt to give the 
reader an over-all picture of the new world organization 
by reviewing the essential features of each activity fall- 
ing within the competence of the United Nations. 

The appendix contains the text of the United Na- 
tions Charter and the Statutes of the International 
Court, as well as lists of key personnel. 

The book will serve as an excellent reference work. 


Answers to Some Questions 


On Race 


SENSE AND NONSENSE ABOUT RACE, by Ethel 
J. Alpenfels. Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 1946. 
This is only a pamphlet, but it is worth its weight 

in gold. As Professor Brown of Scarritt College says 
in the foreword, “Progress in the science of humian re- 
lations waits on at least two things: knowledge and 
motivation. We cannot build a cooperative world on 
ignorance and error.” Again, “In the field of physical 
science we have reached the Atomic Age. In the field 
of human relations we can scarcely put two and two 
together to make four.” 

This booklet will help all who read it put two 
and two together and the answer will be four. Unless 
we can do that, there is surely no hope for the world. 
As Dr. Arthur Compton, one of the greatest atomic 
scientists, says, “We must learn to live as brothers or 


2. 


we shall not live at all.” 

Here are the facts as scientists know them. There 
are chapters on: “The Problem, What Is Race?” “Race 
and Culture Are Not the Same,” “Face the Facts.” 
There are answers to such questions as: “What do you 
mean by culture?”, “Is it true that races smell different 
from one another?” and “Is it true that all races have 
the same kind of blood ?” 

The race problem is the fundamental problem of our 
nation and of our world today, because it is interwoven 
with all the other ptoblems. It is time we all knew 
the facts. 


Here they are in the briefest compass. 
JAMES M. YARD 
Chicago Round Table of Christians and Jews. 
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Minneapolis Adopts Schedule 
Of Extra Pay for Extra Work 


23 MINNEAPO- 
59 & LIS, MINN. — 
The Minneapolis Board of Educa- 
tion recently adopted a schedule of 
pay for extra-curricular and over- 
time work, a definition of the school 
day, and a uniform policy of assign- 
ing teachers to extra work. An un- 
usual feature on the plan adopted by 
the Board is that the teacher has 
three choices in regard to extra-cur- 
ricular work: 

1) He may refuse the extra work 
without in any way affecting his 
status. 

2) He may accept the extra work 
and receive extra pay according to a 
definite schedule. 

3) He may choose, instead of ex- 
tra pay, a reduction in the amount 
of regular work assigned. 

The plan includes the following 
additional provisions: 

1) An extra-curricular activity is 
defined as any assigned activity 
which extends beyond the school day. 

2) The school day for secondary 
school teachers is defined as extend- 
ing from 8:00 A.M. to 3:45 P.M., 
during which time teachers may be 
assigned to work without extra com- 
pensation. 

3) Secondary school teachers are 
assured one free period for prepara- 
tion and a 30-minute uninterrupted 
lunch period daily. 

4) Only defined and assigned ac- 
tivities are granted extra compensa- 
tion. ‘ 

5) Each person who receives com- 
pensation for extra duties must carry 
the standard load of class and extra- 
class assignments (five classes and a 
home-room or its equivalent). 

. 6) The program of activities is 
drawn up by the building principal 
and must be approved by the office 
of the Superintendent of Schools, 
and must follow the pattern adopted 
by the Board of Education. 

7) Compensation for extra work 
is certified by the building principal 
and paid by the Board of Education 
office. 
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8) No teacher may be granted 
extra pay outside this schedule. 


9) Where variable compensation is 
allowed for extra work, the amount 
paid shall be determined by consul- 
tation of principal and teacher with 
the approval of the office of the 
Superintendent of Schools. 


In recommending the adoption of 
a schedule of compensation for extra 
work, Superintendent of Schools 
Willard E. Goslin made this state- 
ment also: 


“The proper definition of the 
working day for teachers, the equi- 
table distribution of load among 
teachers, and proper compensation 
for assigned professional duties that 
go beyond the school day represent 
one of the most perplexing problems 
before the administration. . . . 


“We believe an adequate solution 
of this problem will require both a 
short-term and a long-term ap- 
proach. In presenting the skeleton of 
a long-term solution, we wish to 
point out that the modern school, if 
it is to meet the common needs of 
all children and the individual needs 
of each child, should have incorpo- 
rated within its program broad and 
complete curriculum offerings in cre- 


ative and skill areas. It should also 
furnish opportunities for the student 
interested and especially talented to 
gain additional training and under- 
standings in the particular area of his 
interest and talent. In the traditional 
scheme of secondary education, this 
additional training has often been 
on an extracurricular basis. Conse- 
quently, this program of additional 
training has had a motley pattern; it 
has been poorly organized from the 
standpoint, of bringing about broad 
participation; it has at times sub- 
jected students to exploitation; and 
it has had a tendency to “take the 
place of” the broad program to 
which every student is entitled rather 
than to supplement this program. 

“An analysis of extracurricular ac- 
tivities cannot be made without first 
considering the curricular offerings. 
The two are related. Each serves an 
important function; but as our 
schools are constituted, the broad 
program for all must come first. . . . 

“Education is headed for changes 
and improvements that will bring 
about more participation by more 
pupils during more hours of the day. 
This, we submit, is a long-term ap- 
proach but a promising one. We 
want to make certain that we erect 
no barriers to its success.” 








SCHEDULE OF COMPENSATION 


Directors of intramural activities 
Yearbook 

Class play directors 

Locker management 

Debate 


Music performances (5 per .sem. limit) 


Newspaper (10 per semester) 


Stage crew director—trehearsal or performance 


Football coach 
Ist assistant 
2 other assistants 
Basketball coach 
Assistant 
Baseball coach 
Track coach 
Minor sports coach 
Faculty manager 
Equipment manager 
Service assignments—afternoon 
evening 


$50 -$200 per semester 
$150 

$100 

$100 

$100 

$15 each 
$15 each 
$10 each 
$350 

$200 

$100 each 
$300 

$150 

$200 

$200 

$50 -$100 
$50 -$100 
$50 -$100 
$4 each 
$6 each 








Newly Organized Local in Decatur 
Gets Salary Increase by Referendum 


DECATUR, ILL.—Last 

April a new local with a 
membership of 72 was organized in 
Decatur, a city of 59,000. The first 
important task confronting the local 
was to secure an increase in the 
amount of money available for the 
schools of Decatur. To do this would 
require a referendum so that citizens 
could vote on increasing the school 
levy. 

The attorney for the school board, 
however, was of the opinion that the 
board could not conduct such a ref- 
erendum. With the support of or- 
ganized labor in Decatur, the new 
AFT local immediately made an in- 
vestigation and found that the at- 
torney’s opinion was incorrect and 
that a referendum could be held. The 
proposal, therefore, was placed be- 


fore the public, and the local labor 
movement conducted a campaign to 
secure the school funds necessary. 
Many civic groups lent their sup- 
port to the campaign. ° 

The result was that the citizens 
voted five to one to increase the 
school tax levy for both the educa- 
tional fund and the building fund. 

The favorable vote on the educa- 
tional fund ballot permits a maxi- 
mum levy of $1.40 per $100 of as- 
sessed valuation, an increase of 25 
cents over the former levy. The 
additional funds thus secured permit 
increases in teachers’ salaries ranging 
from $500 to $800 a year, with length 
of service as a determining factor. 

This important achievement was 
accomplished within about three 
months after the local was formed. 


Birmingham Local Reports Progress 


56 BIRMINGHAM, ALA.— 
The Birmingham local re- 
ports that good progress was made 
during the last school year, especially 
in the field of legislation. The last 
session of the Alabama legislature 
increased appropriations for general 
schools, colleges, and scholarships for 
teacher training students. It also 
granted special funds for veterans’ 
training and for an educational sur- 
vey of the state, it increased funds 
for Negro education, and it made an 
appropriation for Tuskegee Insti- 
tute for the purpose of establishing a 
graduate school for Negroes. 


The Alabama legislature also 
adopted, in general, the Birmingham 
local’s plan for sick leave, with the 
result that the teachers of Birming- 
ham now have a 45-day cumulative 
sick leave provision. 


Local 563 endorsed the efforts of 
the Alabama State Federation of La- 
bor to secure the adoption of a state 
building code. The teachers were 
especially interested in the provisions 
regarding fireproof buildings and 
sanitary rooms with proper light and 
ventilation, since the citizens of 
Birmingham recently approved a 
$7,000,000 school building program. 


This building program required a 
vote on a bond issue. In the cam- 
paign to secure passage of the bond 
issue the Birmingham Federation of 
Teachers obtained the endorsement 
of the Trades Council and the Build- 
ing Trades Council. These bodies in 
turn urged each of their affiliated lo- 
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cals to endorse the bond issue. The 
result was that the issue carried by 
a two to one vote. 


In response to the request made 
by the Birmingham Federation of 
Teachers, action was taken to ex- 
tend the teachers’ certificates of those 
serving in the armed forces. 


The local helped also to secure fa- 
vorable action by the legislature for 
earmarking state appropriations for 
teachers’ salaries, in order to prevent 
local boards of education from _re- 
ducing local appropriations for sala- 
ries and thus shifting the main 
burden to the state. 

In the questionnaires sent to all 
legislative candidates by the Political 
Fact-Finding Committee of the Bir- 
mingham Trades Council, the ques- 
tions on education were prepared by 
Local 563. 


The AFT local helped also to se- 
cure a salary schedule which raised 
the minimum and maximum rates of 
all teaching, supervising, and ad- 
ministrative workers. A small cost- 
of-living bonus was also granted. Lo- 
cal 563 was the first teachers’ group 
in Birmingham to request such a 
bonus. 

The local has arranged a series of 
meetings with the newly-elected 
members of the Alabama legislature 
this fall. It is hoped that the legis- 
lators may thus be convinced of the 
fairness and economy of the local’s 
requests concerning the future finan- 
cial program for the schools of Ala- 
bama. 


Ohio AFT Leader Accepts 
Position in England 


4 COLUMBUS, O.—Dr. Da- 

vid C. Williams, a former 
Rhodes scholar and a member of the 
AFT local at Ohio State University, 
who for seven years served as secre- 
tary-treasurer and legislative repre- 
sentative for the Ohio Federation of 
Teachers, has gone to England to 
direct the London’ Bureau of the 
Union for Democratic Action, Edu- 
cational Fund. 

“Dr. Williams probably has done 
more than any other single individual 
to bring the Ohio Federation of 
Teachers to its present position of 
prestige and influence,” said E. H. 
Rueter, president of the Cleveland 
local. . . . “Probably his most out- 
standing achievement was the uniting 
of all of the representatives of or- 
ganized labor behind the recently 
adopted legislation for increased state 
financial support for Ohio school dis- 
tricts. These labor groups, together 
with teacher and PTA groups, made 
up an irresistible force which carried 
on to success in spite of the gover- 
nor’s veto.” 


Kankakee Local Wins 
Equitable Pay Increase 


88 KANKAKEE, ILL.—Of 

Kankakee’s 113 teachers, 
100 became charter members of 
AFT Local 886, which was organized 
on May 9, 1946. The immediate rea- 
son for the organization of the local 
was that the school board had flatly 
refused salary increases to all the 
teachers except one, although the 
salary of that one teacher was in- 
creased from $1,800 to $3,000. The 
salaries of the rest of the teachers 
were considerably below the median 
for the state of Illinois. 

As a result of the recommendation 
made by the AFT local, the teachers’ 
contracts for 1946-47 brought in- 
creases of $400 to each of the grade 
school teachers and approximately 
$350 to each high school teacher. 


Madison Local Aids 
Indicted Negroes 


22 MADISON, WIS.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Teachers Union, 
action was taken to send $25 to 
Columbia, Tennessee chapter of the 
N.A.A.C.P., to help secure a fair trial 
for 25 Negroes indicted last February 
in connection with disturbances there. 
The local also sent a letter to the 
U.S. Attorney General regarding the 
unjust treatment being given to these 
Negroes. ; 
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CHARTER PRESENTATION DINNER HELD BY DENVER LOCAL, NO. 858 


Although the Denver local was organized only last March, its membership grew so rapidly that when the 
local held its first dinner meeting on May &, approximately 250 persons attended. At this meeting the AFT char- 
ter was presented by Secretary-Treasurer Irvin Kuenzli. The future of the new organization looks exceptionally 
bright, for the local has enthusiasm and an abundance of able leadership. One of the AFT vice-presidents, John 


Eklund, is president of the local. 


Minneapolis AFT Members Aid 
In Developing Labor Study Units 


59 & 23 MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINN.—Members 
of the Minneapolis Federation of 
Women Teachers and the Minne- 
apolis Federation of Men Teachers 
have been taking an active part in 
preparing “resource units” on labor 
and labor relations. These units will 
be tried out in the schools of Minne- 
apolis. 

The project has been developed 
under the leadership of General As- 
sistant Superintendent Walter An- 
derson. A committee of teachers, in- 
cluding members of Locals 59 and 
238, began work during the last 
school year. Some of the committee 
members continued work on the 
units at a curriculum workshop 
which was instituted last summer and 
was attended by more than 100 Min- 
neapolis teachers, about half of 
whom were AFT members. Theo- 
dore Brameld, of the Minnesota Fed- 
eration of College Teachers, AFT 
Local 444, assisted the labor study 
group at the workshop. 

Mimeographed materials and bib- 
liographies were prepared for use this 
fall by teachers in grades 8 through 
12. “This is criticism copy,” says Mr. 
Anderson. “The teachers who elect 
to use this material, in part or in 
whole . . . will point out how it can 
be improved. What we need is a 
start.” 

The reason for developing the 
units was that it was felt that young 
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people have a right and a need to 
know more about the labor move- 
ment than they can learn, as a rule, 
in most school courses. 

An education and public -relations 
committee of the Minneapolis Cen- 
tral Labor Union, acting to end a 
long-felt grievance of labor gener- 
ally, proposed to the Minneapolis 
school admiminstration a year ago 
that something be done to better the 
teaching of labor relations in the 
schools. The school administration 
appointed Dr. Anderson to head a 
committee for this purpose. 


AFT Leader Elected 
Mayor of Eau Claire 


5 EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—Or- 

ville G. Christianson, first 
president of Local 696, was elected 
mayor of Eau Claire last spring, by 
a vote of 6237 to 2903. 

Mr. Christianson entered politics 
six years ago, when he was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for mayor. Two 
years later, however, he was elected 
a city councilman. 

Before entering politics he taught 
in the Eau Claire Senior High School. 

The Eau Claire local has been 
asked by the Board of Education to 
submit a working agreement to cover 
such items as extra pay for extra 
work, sick leave, and grievance 
procedure. 


Cooperation Wins 
Raises for All City 
Employees in Kenosha 


55 KENOSHA, WIS.—As a re- 
sult of trade union activity 

and cooperation, all city employees 
in Kenosha, including 300 public 
school teachers, are receiving a pay 
raise of $360 a year as of April 1, 
1946. This news was reported in a 
recent issue of the Wisconsin Teacher. 

The Council of Municipal Em- 
ployees, made up of representatives 
from all unions of city workers, led 
the drive for increased pay. The 
Kenosha Teachers Union has been 
affiliated with this group since its 
inception some 12 years ago. -Also 
included in the Council are the fire- 
fighters, police, school janitors, 
truck drivers, and city hall employees. 

The request for the $360 increase 
was based on the established pattern 
of 18% cents per hour in industry 
and on figures showing the increase 
in the cost of living. 

The taxpayers’ group opposed the 
increase, and the unorganized teach- 
ers, as well as the non-union teach- 
ers’ organization, remained dormant 
in the drive, reports the Wisconsin 
Teacher. But city employees had the 
unanimous support of the AFL city 
central body, with which most of 
the unions are affiliated. They also 
had the whole-hearted backing of 
CIO unions and their central body. 





of the boxes. “I was delighted to 
receive a parcel from you. In our 
present condition, anything is valu- 
able, but this tangible testimonial of 
friendship is a real comfort,” wrote 
Mr. Dumas to Marie Schwanke, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Toledo local. 

The June bulletin of the Wilming- 
ton Federation of Teachers, Local 
762, reports that the local itself con- 
tributed $200 and raised additional 
furds to send Friendship Parcels to 
schools in England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and France. 

A sample parcel costing approxi- 
mately $4.00 contained the follow- 
ing items: a pack of white paper, a 
pack of colored construction paper, a 
notebook, 6 scratch pads, water col- 
ors, paint brushes, 5 pen holders, pen 
points, a box of paper clips, 18 pen- 
cils, 6 erasers, a compass, 12 packs of 
mending tape, thumb tacks, straight 





. : 
y and safety pins, needles, buttons, 
“ad hooks and eyes, a protractor, a black- 
ithe board eraser, 12 rulers, 3 paper-back 
. books (mathematics, science, Ameri- 
CONVENTION DISPLAY OF PACKAGES FOR EUROPE AND ASIA can history, and English grammar), 

A CARE Package and sample packages such as can be sent through 3 sets of maps. 

the Teachers’ Good-Will Service were displayed at the AFT convention in The boxes were shipped in time to 


reach Europe for the opening of 
school in September. Active distri- 
bution is carried out overseas by 


Packages Sent to Europe oon mig coe Be aga 
By AFT Members 


Several AFT locals have contrib- 
uted generously to aid teachers and 
students in Europe’s devastated 
countries. 

As was reported in our May issue, 
the AFT local in New York, Local 
2, contributed a large number of 
boxes through the Teachers’ Good- 
Will Service, World Education Serv- 
ice Council. Many of these packages 
went to French teachers whose names 
were received from Louis Dumas, 
executive secretary of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Teachers As- 
sociation, during his visit here last 
year. 

One of the photographs on the 
page. opposite shows Mr. Dumas 
standing beside some of the boxes to 
be sent to France by the Teachers’ 
Good-Will Service. 

The other photograph shows three 
members of the AFT local in Tole- 
do, Local 250, packing boxes to be 
sent to French teachers and students 
through Mr. Dumas. The local 
packed and sent 73 boxes, varying in 
weight from 5 to 11 pounds. In each 
box was enclosed a mimeographed 
gift card made by students in a vo- 
cational high school in Toledo. 

Letters of appreciation have been 
received from Mr. Dumas and from 


St. Paul. 














Presenting the first CARE package sent to French workers by mem- 
some of the other French recipients bers of American trade unions. 
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@ Toledo members of AFT packing boxes to be sent to 
members of the French teachers’ union. 


the American representatives of the 
cooperating agencies. 

At the AFT convention last Au- 
gust, sample boxes similar to those 
which can be sent through the World 
Education Service Council were dis- 
played, and sheets explaining the 
work of the organization were dis- 
tributed. (See the photograph 
at the top of page 26.) For details 
write to the organization at 2 West 
45th Street, New York. 

A CARE package was also dis- 
played at the convention and blanks 
were available for those wishing to 
send packages. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is one of the groups 
supporting CARE (Cooperative for 
American Remittances to Europe). 


ipo 
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@ Louis Dumas, French teacher leader, sees hundreds 
of packages destined for teachers and students in 


devastated lands of Europe. . 


The photograph at the bottom of 
page 26 shows one of the CARE 
packages sent to French workers by 
members of American trade unions. 
In this photograph a member of the 
Confédération Générale du Travail is 
shown accepting a CARE package at 
the dock in Marseille, France. 

These boxes contain many valu- 
able foods, such as meat, butter, 
sugar, and canned fruit. Each CARE 
package contains enough to feed ten 
American soldiers for three days, 
since the packages were prepared 
originally for the American armed 
forces. The cost of a package has 
been reduced to $10. For further 
details write to the organization at 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


Denver Labor Groups Cooperate 
To Increase School Revenue 


85 DENVER, COLO.—The re- 
quest made by the Denver 
schools for an increase of three mills 
in the tax levy was granted by the 
tax commission on September 12. 
The additional revenue makes pos- 
sible a new salary schedule, with a 
beginning salary of $2,280, and a 
maximum of $3,650 for teachers hav- 
ing a bachelor’s degree and $3,850 for 
those having a master’s degree. This 
represents an immediate increase, ef- 
fective December 1, of $750 per year 
for those not on the maximum and 
$618 for those on the maximum. 
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It also makes possible considerable 
improvement in educational facilities 
and a decrease in class size. e 

The Denver Federation of Teach- 
ers (Local 858 of AFT) and the 
Denver Trades and Labor Assembly 
were largely instrumental in bringing 
this adjustment about. 

“Local 858 also carried the ball 
for all other groups in the school 
corps: principals, custodians, clerks, 
secretaries, nurses, and pensioners,” 
writes John Eklund, president of the 
local and one of the new AFT vice- 
presidents. 


New York Local Builds Aural 
and Visual Aids Collection 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New 

York Teachers Guild has formed 
a Committee on Visual and Aural 
Aids to Teaching. This committee 
plans to accumulate a library of in- 
formation and materials concerning 
visual and aural aids, for use by 
Guild members. Through periodic 
publication of an informational bul- 
letin, the committee will bring to the 
attention of all Guild members the 
latest additions to the library. The 
committee will also evaluate such 
aids and report its opinions to the 
members. 


Salaries Improved Through 
Work of Local 888 


COLORADO SPRINGS, 

COLO.—The request for a 
three-mill increase for the schools of 
Colorado Springs has been granted 
by the tax commission. As a result 
the maximum Salary for teachers has 
been raised by $400, effective De- 
cember 1. 

The Colorado Springs Federation 
of Teachers, Local 888, was most ef- 
fective in this successful salary drive. 
The local was organized only last 
spring, but already represents ap- 
proximately 75% of all. eligible 
teachers. 

This new local will add consider- 
able strength to the new state fed- 
eration in Colorado. 
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THEODORE BRAMELD 


Member of Local 444 
Attends Conference 
In Australia 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— 
Dr. Theodore Brameld, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Philosophy at 
the University of Minnesota and a 
member of AFT Local 444, attended 
an international conference of the 
New Education Fellowship in Aus- 
tralia during September and October. 
He was the official delegate of the 
American Education Fellowship, 
U. S. chapter of the parent body. 
Prominent educators from more 
than a dozen countries participated. 


New Britain Teachers Vote to Make 
AFT Local Their Bargaining Agent 


87 NEW BRITAIN, CONN.— 
The public school teachers of 
New Britain, Connecticut, in an elec- 
tion held at Central Junior High 
School on June 20, voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the New Britain 
Federation of Teachers, AFT Local 
871, as their bargaining agent. 

The results on the question: “Do 
you want to be represented by the 
New Britain Federation of Teach- 
ers, AFL, as bargaining representa- 
tive?” were as follows: in favor of 
the Federation, 294; not in favor of 
the Federation, 57; eligible to vote, 
385; ballots not cast, 34. Many 
teachers who do not belong to the 
Federation voted in favor of having 


Seattle AFT Works 


it represent them. Principals were 
eligible to vote, although they can 
not belong to the Federation. 


At the request of both the Fed- 
eration and the board of education, 
the balloting was conducted by John 
A. Gaspic, agent of the board of la- 
bor relations, state labor department, 
as a disinterested third person. 


At first the school board insisted 
that it could not carry on collective 
bargaining with a union of public 
employees. State legal authorities, 
however, rendered the opinion that 
teachers have the right to organize 
into unions and to bargain collec- 
tively with their employer. 


for 


Emergency Funds to Raise Salaries 


2 SEATTLE, WASH.— The 

Seattle Teachers’ Union has 
inaugurated a plan, through the 
Washington State Federation of 
Teachers, to ask the coming session 
of the legislature for emergency ap- 
propriations for salary adjustments 
in line with the increased cost of 
living. Governor Mon C. Wallgren 
stated in a recent speech that he is 
entirely in sympathy with such a 
move. 


Successful Round Table Sponsored 
By West Suburban Local 


57 WEST SUBURBS, ILL. — 

“Are Children Understand- 
able?” was the question considered 
by members of Local 571, West 
Suburban Teachers Union, on Tues- 
day, April 30, in an evening meeting 
at the Carleton Hotel in Oak Park, 
Illinois. As one of its professional 
activities, the local, which also spon- 
sors each year a series of forum 
lectures for the general public, 
brought three well-known persons to 
the rostrum for the purpose of con- 
ducting a round-table discussion. 
The speakers included Dr. John De- 
Boer, chairman of the Department 
of Education of the Roosevelt Col- 
lege of Chicago, Dr. Daniel Prescott 
of the School of Education at the 
University of Chicago and author of 
such books as “Helping Teachers to 
Understand Children” and “Emotion 
and the Educative Process,” and Mrs. 
Margaret Brevoort, head psychiatric 
social worker of the Bobs Roberts 


Memorial Hospital in Chicago. Estrid 
Miller of the Leyden Council was 
chairman of the planning committee. 

The meeting was judged a success, 
both from the standpoint of the 
large numbers who attended and 
from the general acclaim which fol- 
lowed the meeting. The hope was 
expressed by many that the meeting 
would be only the first of many simi- 
lar discussions to follow in the near 
future. 

Both Dr. DeBoer and Dr. Prescott 
made special mention of the appro- 
priateness of the subject for a gath- 
ering of union members. “It is an 
extremely appropriate subject for a 
conference sponsored by a teachers’ 
union,” said Dr. DeBoer, “for a 
teachers’ union in demanding better 
facilities, democratic relationships, 
security of tenure, and decent pay, is 
fighting day by day for conditions 
in which it is possible to understand 
children.” He pointed out that it is 


The Executive Board of Local 200 
has pointed out that the property 
valuation for taxation purposes, in 
the state of Washington, is practi- 
cally the same today as it was in 
1910. “Obviously the county assessors 
of the state’s 39 counties are not 
doing their duty properly, thereby 
losing much revenue which justly 
belongs to the schools and other pub- 
lic bodies,” stated Francis Tolles, 
president of the local, in a recent talk 
before a group of teachers. 


necessary to establish school condi- 
tions in which it is possible for a 
teacher to put into practice her un- 
derstanding of children; this would 
mean conditions in which classrooms 
are not overcrowded, a classroom 
atmosphere in which there is both 
freedom and order, and in which 
there is democratic participation on 
the part of the students. He added 
that a democratic school administra- 
tion is also essential to the proper 
development of children. 

Dr. Prescott added later that it 
was his feeling that the people’ who 
are most concerned with securing 
honest conditions in which to work 
are concerned not for their own 
sakes alone but because they are in- 
terested in the welfare of children and 
because they feel the importance of 
their jobs in relationship to children. 
He felt that it was appropriate for 
union teachers to consider, after 
securing salary schedules and tenure 
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and the passage of desirable legisla- 
tion for the benefit of education, 
how the emotional disturbances of 
life affect the child in the classroom. 

Mrs. Brevoort made the state- 
ment that the role of the teacher 
cannot be overestimated in the men- 
tal health of the child and especially 
in the case of “sick” children—chil- 
dren who have had very serious dif- 
ficulties in getting along with other 
children and in growing up. A prob- 
lem child reflects a problem home, 
and it cannot be denied that the 
adult friends with whom the child 
spends most of his time have a tre- 
mendous influence on him. The small 
child has a tremendous need for 
intellectual knowledge—facts leading 
to more and new experiences—the 


conscious way in which he is going 
to do all of the other things that 
lead to the development of his ego. 
In this development, the child needs 
to build up a dependent attachment 
toward some adult. If he does not 
find such security at home, a teacher 
or counsellor may supply this need, 
and that person becomes a parent 
surrogate. 

Dr. Prescott responded by ex- 
pressing interest and satisfaction in 
the knowledge that Mrs. Brevoort’s 
findings in working with children in 
the clinic were completely in accord 
with what he discovered in his child 
study research project. Understand- 
ing of the child and a systematic 
study of all the factors contributing 
to unsatisfactory adjustment of the 


Toledo Superintendent Explains Need 
To Improve School Finances 


25 TOLEDO, O—Mr. E. L. 
Bowsher, superintendent of 
the Toledo schools, has been making 
every effort to convince the citizens 
of that city that they must take im- 
mediate steps to remedy the serious 
situation facing the schools in To- 
ledo. The following message, sent by 
Mr. Bowsher to the AFT local in 
Toledo, explains the situation: 
Greetings to the Members of the 
Toledo Federation of Teachers: 

We are entering the school year 
1946-47 with grave apprehension. 
The teacher situation is the most 
difficult that any of us can remember. 
There is a shortage of about 350,000 
trained teachers in the nation, prob- 
ably 8,000 to 9,000 teachers in Ohio 
are teaching on temporary certifi- 
cates. There are about 3,000 positions 
in this state for which no teachers of 
any qualifications can be found. 
Many Boards of Education have 
been disregarding salary schedule 
and qualifications and have been 
bidding for teachers. Not more than 
a fourth of the annual teacher turn- 
over can be met with the number of 
students now enrolled in our teacher 
training institutions. The average IQ 
of those entering teaching has been 
on the decrease during the past ten 
years. 

In the Toledo schools about 80 
positions are filled with full time 
substitutes—32 a year ago. This 
number will increase through the 
year. Many of our good teachers 
have left the Toledo schools be- 
cause they could not afford to re- 
main. Others will be compelled to 
do so unless the condition is im- 
proved. 

The situation generally is really 
tragic. The boys and girls in our 
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elementary and high schools are 
losing and will continue to lose some- 
thing of an educational opportunity 
that they will never recover. Too 
much importance can not be at- 
tached to the influence of the well 
qualified and professionally trained 
teacher. No measuring device will 
register the results of the work of an 
incompetent teacher. 

Among the many causes of this 
acute teacher shortage the most fun- 
damental is economic. Unless the lay 
citizens become awakened to this 
critical situation and take steps to 
remedy it immediately, public edu- 
cation will be on the “rocks.” In- 
creased living costs have made it 
imperative that more money—sub- 
stantially more money—be made 
available from both state and local 
sources to meet educational operat- 
ing needs. 

My appreciation goes to the many 
splendid teachers in the Toledo 
schools who remain on the job, hope- 
ful for the future, and my thanks to 
the large number of substitutes who 
are helping us carry on. We have a 
real task ahead of us. In spite of it 
all, let’s have a good year. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) E. L. Bewsher, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Illinois Locals Contribute 
To State Defense Fund 
Five Illinois AFT locals recently 
made the following contributions to 
the Defense Fund of the [Illinois 
State Federation of Teachers: 
Bloomington, Local 276... .$25 


Rockford, Local 540........ 60 
South Suburban, Local 683.. 25 
Tri-Cities, Local 580....... 50 


West Suburban, Local 571.. 25 


child under the guidance of trained 
psychologists or psychiatrists makes 
happier teachers as well as happier 
children. The teacher who gives time 
to analyzing the causal factors of 
child behavior will get greater satis- 
faction out of his work and see a new 
professional significance in his life. 
The speakers were in agreement 
that children are understandable but 
that the process of understanding 
children calls for recognition of the 
fact that children’s behavior is 
caused and that it is necessary to 
understand the causes of behavior 
which lie behind; and it calls &lso 
for a careful overall study of cur- 
riculum practices and of: the rela- 
tionships between teachers and pu- 
pils. —Marjorie C. McLeod. 


Gary. Teachers 


Receive Raise 


GARY, IND.—The Gary Teach- 

ers’ Union, AFT Local 4, reports 
that the appropriation for salaries of 
Gary teachers has been increased by 
approximately 10%—about half the 
amount asked for by the local. The 
increases, amounting to $250 for each 
of the 614 teachers of the Gary Pub- 
lic Schools, go into effect January 1, 
1947. 

In making the pay increase the 
Board raised the minimum and max- 
imum pay under the salary schedules 
by $250 for each group. For two- 
year-trained beginning teachers the 
minimum was raised from $1,500 to 
$1,750; for three-year-trained, from 
$1,600 to 1,850; for four-year- 
trained, from $1,750 to $2,000; for 
five-year-trained, from $1,850 to $2,- 
100. 

The maximums were raised from 
$2,400 to $2,650 for two-year- 
trained teachers, from $2,600 to $2,- 
850 for three-year-trained, from $3,- 
000 to $3,250 for four-year-trained, 
and from $3,300 to $3,550 for five- 
year-trained teachers. 


100% West Frankfort Local 
Achieves Victory 


81 WEST FRANKFORT, ILL. 

—Not only does the AFT 
local in West Frankfort have 100% 
membership, but it has succeeded in 
organizing the teachers in a neigh- 
boring suburban district 100%. When 
one of the teachers in this district 
was unjustly dismissed recently, the 
local succeeded in having the teacher 
reinstated with a substantial increase 
in salary. Mr. M. O. Hawbaker, 
AFT field representative, rendered 
valuable assistance in this significant 
victory. 











At the Crossroads 
Of Boom and Bust 


Business is booming. The Nation- 
al City Bank of New York reports 
that twenty-three leading concerns 
engaged in wholesale and retail trade 
had profits 48% greater in the first 
half of 1946 than for the same pe- 
riod of 1945. These profits were de- 
termined after all charges, such as 
taxes, depreciation, and _ reserves, 
were deducted, The United States 
Department of Commerce reports 
that 4,750 corporations paid divi- 
dends totaling 1% billion dollars 
during the first four months of 1946, 
a gain of 11% over 1945. 

Is this prosperity widespread? Is 
there mass purchasing power avail- 
able to buy up the goods pouring out 
of factories so that full production, 
large profits, and ample pay en- 
velopes will continue? 

Recent reports disclose disquieting 
facts that are extremely significant 
in understanding why demands for 
wage increases are so persistently 
made; and why the stock market is 
beginning to sag. 

A survey of liquid asset holdings 
and savings by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics reveals the fol- 
lowing: 

Total personal savings in banks, 
savings bonds, and other holdings 
has reached 80 billion dollars. Ten 
percent of the nation’s families have 
48.6 billion dollars, or 60%, of the 
total amount of savings. The 40% 
of the families in the lower economic 
brackets hold only 1% of the total 


savings, while 24% of the families - 


have no savings at all. That is, about 
30,000,000 Americans have no money 
on hand with which to buy the ra- 
dios, refrigerators, washing machines 
and cars for which, supposedly, they 
have been saving up during the war 
years. 

The top ten percent, with an av- 
erage of $10,500 each, will not be 
apt to use much of their savings for 
consumer goods which they may al- 
ready have in abundance. They are 
more likely to use their cash reserve 
for investment, thus _ stimulating 
more production for which we must 
have more buyers with purchasing 
power. 

A study of current income is even 
more startling. The Federal Reserve 
Board reports that in 1945, a most 
prosperous year, with the goal of 
“full employment” actually achieved, 
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the distribution of national income 
was as follows: 

About one-half of all American 
families (47%, to be exact) had in- 
comes of less than $2,000 a year. 
Twenty percent of all families had 
incomes of less than $1,000 a year 
(not likely customers for new homes 
or new furniture). Only 30% of ail 
families had incomes of more than 
$3,000 a year, the amount regarded 
as the minimum to provide a family 
with an adequate standard of living. 
All these figures apply to incomes be- 
fore taxes were withheld. 

Indications are that 1946 will mean 
even greater reduction in income for 
the already depressed wage earners. 

After winning a general wage in- 
crease of 18'%c an hour, factory 
workers are now earning an average 
of $43.10 a week, as compared with 
$46.24 a week in June, 1945, a pay 
cut of $3.14 a week. 

Business is reporting ever greater 
profits. But for the wage and salary 
earners it is a period of a rapidly 
widening gap between costs and in- 
come. 

Will it be boom or bust? 


Important Action Taken by 
AFL Executive Council 


The following major actions were 
taken by the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of labor in 
its preconvention meeting held in 
Chicago: 

1. Established a new department 
within the AFL to be known as the 
Maritime Trades Department. 

2. Granted a charter to the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union. 

3. Issued a statement denouncing 
the continued use of slave and forced 
labor by European countries. 

4. Appointed Thomas Kennedy, 
secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and Ed 
J. Brown, former President of the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, fraternal delegates 
to the forthcoming convention of 
the British Trades Union Congress 
to be held in England. 

5. Urged President Truman and 
the State Department to use their 
influence to end suppression of free 
trade unionism in China. 

6. Ordered a vigorous drive against 
anti-labor legislation and militant 
counteraction against anti-labor laws 
already adopted. 

7. Denounced the “dismal record” 


of the 79th Congress and called for 
a sweeping Congressional house 
cleaning in the fall elections. 


8. Informed President Truman 
that the AFL will not participate 
further in discussions of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization if he 
follows the plan of alternating Amer- 
ican Labor representation on a 50- 
50 basis between the AFL and CIO. 
(The government granted the AFL 
sole right to nominate the workers’ 
delegate to the ILO. Such action 
was taken to conform with the ILO 
constitution requiring that each 
nation consult with its most represen- 
tative labor organization in the 
selection of the workers’ delegate.) 


Farm Labor Union Now 
106th AFL International 


H. L. Mitchell, President of the 
National Farm Labor Union, for- 
merly known as the Southern Ten- 
ant Farmers Union, has announced 
that the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor has 
voted to grant a charter to the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union with the 
right to organize all farm laborers 
working on farms, ranches, planta- 
tions, and other farming units 
throughout the United States. 


H. L. Mitchell said that the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union has a 
membership of over 30,000, organ- 
ized in 204 locals in 14 states. He 
also stated that while the majority 
of members now reside in the mid- 
southern states and are employed on 
cotton farms and plantations as wage 
hands, sharecroppers, and _ tenants, 
plans are underway to organize mi- 
grant farm laborers on both the east 
and west coasts into the union. 


Mitchell said that American agri- 
culture is the nation’s largest indus- 
try, with an average of over 2,000,- 
000 workers employed the year 
round in production of food and 
fiber crops. Except for the National 
Farm Labor Union, these workers 
are without representation. Farm la- 
bor is excluded from all social se- 
curity laws, the NLRB, the Wage 
and Hour Law, and the only way 
they can expect to receive benefits 
accorded other American citizens is 
to organize under the banner of the 
National Farm Labor Union. 


Mitchell said the new AFL union 
is not interested in organizing the 
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hired hands of the small farm owner 
but that it is interested in organizing 
the farm worker employed on com- 
mercial type farms, plantations, and 


Fewer Jobs for Youth 
“There is no evidence as yet that 

we have made any appreciable head- 

way in regaining ground lost during 


2. The high school diploma is re- 
gaining its pre-war value as a job 
qualification. 

3. Many employers are raising age 


























for ranches throughout the country. the war when high school enroll- requirements. Those 18 years or 
use He said, “The American public has ment dropped by a million,” said over are preferred. 
long been under a delusion that ag- Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the 4. Part-time employment oppor- 
ricultural production in the United Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De- tunities for in-school youth are 
mr States is a family affair with an oc- partment of Labor. “Boys and girls shrinking. Employers want full- 
se casional hired man employed, but who left school then for jobs have time workers. 

he the truth is that over half of the not returned to high school classes. The 17-year-old boys are having 

nation’s products are produced by 10 We are now confronted with the pos- a particularly hard time getting 
on per cent of the farmers who are _ sibility of idleness among the nation’s jobs; for many employers are un- 
10. large scale operators conducting fac- youth, with thousands in the 14 to willing to take them on a job that 
FL. tories in the fields.” 17-year-old group neither in school requires any training, since they may 
omer He continued by saying, “The nor regularly employed.” be drafted before the training pays 
ton American Federation of Labor has The following recent trends in the off. r 
ILO pledged its full support to our or- youth employment situation were Miss Lenroot appeals to all inter- 
acts ganization and we expect tremen- noted: ; ested groups to keep both education- 
inde’ dous progress in the next few months 1. Young veterans are being given al and work opportunities open to 
on under the AFL -banner.” preference for the better jobs. the youth of America. 
e.) 

\ 
| MEET THE ELECTRICAL WORKERS UNION 

This is the first of a series of articles describing the history and activities of some of the leading AFL ° 
the unions. 
“wa The International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- the Electrical Construction Industry. It serves as 
aced ers is fifty-five years old. From a tiny local group of a supreme court for the industry, settling disputes 
the 10, it has grown to a nationwide organization of submitted jointly by local employers and unions. Re- 
has over 350,000 members. The union includes workers _ search and facts rule. A unanimous decision is required 

Na- in electrical construction, private and government- of the council, consisting of five union and five em- 

the owned utilities, railroads, radio manufacturing and ployer representatives. Although there have been 
rers broadcasting, telephone, television, and electronics. no strikes, the union has never relinquished its right 
nta- The average wage of workers belonging to the to strike. 
ae I.B.E.W. in North America is now $1.75 an hour. Employers and unions also operate a Labor-Man- 
ma Some locals have established basic rates of $2.00 or agement Planning Committee. This joint body ana- 
aa — Lg . lyzes the major economic problems confronting the 
ik The union maintains a pension plan for its mem- industry and formulates appropriate solutions. 

He bers. Those who have had 20 years of membership In 1935, the Brotherhood set up a labor research 
rity in good standing get $42 a month when they retire department. Last year it employed a nationally 
mid- at 65, owes and above what they aw under the =. nown engineer as consultant on code matters. He 
1 on Social Security Act. Today ’ 2000 retired members serves as consultant to the union’s National Advisory 
wage are drawing such eS eee, totaling $85,000 @ Code Committee that is studying and amending the 
pers: month. The organization also operates a death bene- National Electrical Code to improve industrial and 
mi- fit fund at low rates. werk conditions 
east The union keeps abreast of technological advance. : 

To meet the scarcity of electronic workers, the Approximately 35,000 members of the 1.B.E.W. 
agri- I.B.E.W. established a training school at Marquette served in the armed forces. - Their membership and 
dus- University, There, scores of w ell-equippe d men lenened seniority was maintained uninterrupted in their ab- 
00, - the principles of electronic installation and mainte- “*™°* A majority have returned to their jobs much 
year nance. Upon completion of the course, they acted as more loyal and appreciative of their union than 
_ instructors for classes started by their local unions. °’ before. ; 
hers In this manner the union gave specialized training At the last convention, Dan Tracy, former under- 

» ha- to about 10,000 electricians in a year’s time. secretary of labor, was elected president, replacing 

. se- This year the I.B.E.W. has launched a compre- Ed. J. Brown. 

Vage hensive apprenticeship training program for return- During its half century of existence the I.B.E.W. 

way ing veterans and newcomers into the craft. About reduced the working time of its members from a 

efits 35,000 young men will be inducted into the union 12-hour day and a 7-day week to an 8-hour day 

as is and start their training on the basis of four days’ and 5-day week. Wages were raised from 20c per 

the training on the job and one day a week in school. hour with no pay for overtime to the present scale 

Noteworthy is the union’s program of employee- of 75c to $2 an hour with time and one-half or 

nion employer relations. About 25 years ago, there was double time for overtime. Members now receive 

the established a Council on Industrial Relations for vacations with pay. 
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